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FOREWORD 



Adjournment of the Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference on 
August 16» 197A completed the twentieth session of the conferences first held 
in 1955. It is difficult to measure the value gained from this series of con- 
ferences over the past twenty years. Each of the 1,261 delegates who have atten- 
ded must judge the inspiration, knowledge, and values gained. 

Perhaps we could best approach a look at this series of meetings by listing 
the themes over the years for the reader to judge their importance for their 
particular time in this ever-changing world of education. Did they, as they 
were planned, reflect a look at the future in the field? 

THEMES OF THE TWENTY YEARS OF THE OKOBOJI CONFERENCE 

1955 - 1974 

1955 - No specific theme . 

Sub-topics were: 

Scopf of thf Auclio-Vi.sual Field 

What is the RoU» of And io-V isiial Materials in School Education^ 

What is th^^ Roh.« of the And io-V isual Programs in Improving Instruction? 

What is th.- Rok» of th Audio-Visual Specialist? 

1956 - No specific theme . 

Sub-topics were: 

Wl-at arc the Major Problems Facing American Education and How Can We Help 

Solve Them ThrcFU^^h the Use of Audio-Visual Materials? 
What are the Basi': Functions of Aud io-V isual Prograins? 

How C;iii We Involve the Users of cniv Services in the Development of Audio- 
Visual Pro;;ratns? 
What is the Hole of tlie Audio- Visual Specialist? 

1957 - No specific theme in advance . At the start of the conference, the 

delegates decided to develop an Audio-Visual Credo which included: 

"WE BELIEVE that the role of education in a democratic society/ is to provide for 
the continuing development of the individual in our rapidly changing, and expand- 
ins; worUi. 

It is apparent the goals of education include the following: 

a. t.^ assist the individual to be a healthy and happy person; 

h. to ievelop action interest in the health and happiness of all other persons; 

c. to develop confidence in the individual's ability to recognize and analy^^e 
th.- bi^ and little problems which confront him in daily living; 

d. to develop confidence in the ability to apply his past opportunity for his 
optimum development as a useful citizen. 

W*E BELIF,VE because the way content is taught is imp^^-tant - that an atmosphere 
should be developed in which individuals can grow in s curity and acceptance so 
that they can cope with insecurities and non-acceptance; that rich living exper- 
iences should be provided so that individuals develop skills in problem solving 
today that will enable them to solve the unknown problems of an unpredictable 
but challenging future. 

WE SaiEVE the function of a learning experience is to serve as a means of 
attaining the goals of education, and should provide a continuum of learning 
experiences in terms of the needs of the individual and society. 

■i 
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WE DELIEVE thai the emphasis on audio-vlsiial techniques as an integral part of all 
education must dcrivi^ its set of values and tal<e iti; direction from the goals of edu- 
cation in our demv')cratic society. 

WE BELIEVE that the selection of instmctlonal materials for providing learning 
experieiu t'^ is ;i responiiibility of the teaclior with such service and assistance from 
the .ludio- visu • ' specialist as the teuclier may require." 

1958 - No specific theme in advance . The group decided to divide into 

sraall groups and work on only one topic, *'Audio-Visual Competencies 
for Teachers." Ail the small discussion groups reports were edited 
by a committee to compose the summary report for that year. 



1959 - Theme: '^Research in the Audio-Visual-Television Area*' 
Sub-topics : 

Ways to Improve Research auii Experimentation 

Dissemination of Research 

Identification of Areas of Neevled Re.se;ircli 



I960 - Theme r "Implications of Research for Curriculum Change" 
Sub-topics: 

What are tlie Implications of the New Meviia for Curriculum Planning 

ami Development? 
What are :he Implications M the New Nuxlia Concerning the Changing 

Role of the Classroom 'I'lMchcr? 
What .-.i c the Inii)l ications of New Media for the Organization and 

Administration of the Schools? 
What aro the hnplications tor Improvement of the New Media? 
Implementing and Applying Medi i Research 



1961 - Theme: "The Role of i he C:->mmunica t ions Specialist in the 1960's" 

Sub-top ICS : 

Professional Education for Educational Media Personnel 
Committ^^e on Stale Dep.trtments 

School Districts, County S^'stems, Individual Schools 

1962 - Theme: "Programed Learning as a Concern to Educators" 

Sub- topics : 

Summary of Responsibilities of the Educational Media 

Specialist in Programed Instruction; Knowledge and Skills 

Requ:r.. d tor Role Performance 
iVogrameti Instruction: Its Impact on Educational Practices 
Programed Instruction in College Curricula for Teacher Education 
Suggested Criteria for Selection of Programed Materials 

1963 - Theme: "Learning Theory as it Relates to New Media and the 

Learner" 

Sub-topics : 

Learning Objectives 
Content Characteri*:tics 
Teacher Lean^ing Characteristics 
Media Characteristics - A Rationale 
Environment (Physical) 
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1964 - Theme: "Learning Space and Educational Media in Instructional 

Programs" 

Sub-topics : 

Learning Space for Instructional Rosources 

Learning Space for Individual Small Groups and Large Grcxip Learning 

Sources of and Need for Information and Research Pertaining to L. :»niing Space 

Preliminary Curriculum and Space Considerations Based Upon Behav oral 

Analysis Approach 
Il».*novating anti Adaption of Existing Facilities 

Role of the Etiucal^y*' in Promoting the Acceptance of New Concepts of 
Learning Space 

1965 - A three-part theme: "Manpower Requirements in the Media Field," 

"The Okoboji Conference: Its Development of Leadership," 
and "Proble;:}3 of Teacher Re-education and Media" 
Sub- topics: 

Functioning of the Educational Media Program 
Manpower 

Pre-Scrvice and hi-Servicc and Continuing Professional Education 
Educational Media Leadership 

1966 - Theme: "The Impact of Federal Legislation on Educational Media" 

and "Our Responsibility to Other Media Oriented Groups" 
Sub-topics : 

Our Responsibilities and Inter-Relationships to and with Other Professional 

Croups to Promote Effective Learning 
Impact of Federal Legislation on Educationr:.I Media 

1967 - Theme: "Systems, Automation, and the Future of Educational Media" 

Sub-topics : 

Kinds of Systems 

Redefining Roles for a Systems Approach-the Need for* a Transitional Stage 
Climate of Acceptance 
Training for Systems 
The Futures Committee 
Developing Instructional Systems 

1968 - Theme: "Education-Industry Dialogue" 

Sub-topics : 

Defining Roles for Education and Industry 
Providing Options in Education Thrcxigh Media 
Technology and Dehumanization 

Adapting Instructional Materials and Equipment to an Era of Change 
Criteria 

Continuing Education-Industry Forum 

1969 - Theme: "Curricula-Media Dialogue for Meeting Changing Community 

Needs" 
Sub-topict^: 

The Role of Media to Help Solve Urban Educational Problems 
Prescribing Media's Role in Making Suburban Education Relevant to the Total 
Human Cc'ndition 

Developing a Curricula-Media Dialogue to Meet the Instructional Needs of the 

Individual and Society 
Higher Education 
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1970 ~ Theme: "Redesign of Education: Media and the Learner'* 
Sub-topics : 



L'^arners niid Their Environments 

Tlie Role and Functions of the Instniotional Technologist in the 70's 
Re-dcsiRn of Education - Tlie Tcachor/Dircctor ol Learning 
Rationalo, Trends and Prototype lor Re-design of Education 
Related t.*oncems of Re -design 

1971 - Theme: "Accountability and the Media Professional" 

Sub-topics: 

The N' lia Professional: Accountable to Whom? 
Accountability as a Factor in Humanizing the Learning Process 
Accountability and tJie Media Professional: An Operational Philosophy 
Accountability Implementation Processes 

Accountability: Teacher Education -Preiiaration, Performance, and Certi- 
fication Standards; C ertificatitm and Accountability 

Tlic Effects ot* Accountability on Curriculum Development and Instructional 
Design 

1972 - Theme: "Leadership Devulopment for the Media Profession" 

Sub-topics : 

AECT Goals and Program Development 
hiterrelatiaiship of Organizational Structures 
Functional Loadt^rship 

Leadi'rship nt Local, State and Regional Levels 

Selected Conip> veiicies Which Should be Demonstrated by the Educational 
LeacuT 

Reccv,ninng, Nurturing and Rewarding Potential /Emerging Leadership as it 
Pertains to AECT 



1973 - Thcir.C: "'i"^. f' *iire of Instructional Tt^chnology" 
Sub- top ic s : 

The Future of Society - 2002 A. D. 
Tln^ future Educati^m and Curriculum Trends 
Funire Stratei:;ies for Iniin'ovinj; Instructional Technology 
* Thr Future or NLinaf^oruirit. aiui Funding of .Vied i a Programs 

Iri'^truccional Technoloc^ist : A Concept for A. D. 2000 

Changiir^ Processes: An Exploration into Strategies Moving into the Future 
The Future of Instnictional Toclmoloj;y; A Mediated Package 



1974 - Theme: "Instructional Technology - Issues and Concerns" 
Sub-topics : 

Free to Be 

Political Action Committee 

Ideas for the Development of Pre-service and In-service Programs 

An JExamination of the Problems /associated with the Implementation of 

Instructional Development (I.D.) and Some Suggested Solutions 
Accreditation and Certification 

Research in Instructional Technology: Product, Process, and Implementation 
A Program for the Training of Instructional Technologists as Agents of Change 
The State Affiliate Media Merger Muddle 
Alternative Systems 
Moralicy and the Profession 

* * * 
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Am ChaLnium of the Iowa Conimittee for Okoboji Conference for the past 
twenty yo.us, 1 wish to thank the dedicated delegates who have traveled long 
distances, often at their own expense, to make these meetings possible. The 
roster of delegates reads like a "Who's Who in the Communication and Technology 
Field." The many hundreds of letters received over the years indicate the feel- 
ing that the Okoboji Experience has provided a needed "think tank" type meeting. 
I am positive the delegates attending this conference in future years will give 
even greater dedication. With a new generation taking over in this expanding 
fic'ld, its future is assured. My one hope is that the Okcboji Conference has 
made a contribution to education and to the Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology • 

The new Chairman of the Iowa Committee, William Ogiesby, will, no doubt, 
give Okoboji new inspiration and guidance in the years to come. Best wishes. 



Lee W. Cochran, Chairman 
Iowa Committee for Okoboji 
Conference (1955-1974) 
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1974 OKOBOJI CONFERENCE PLANNING COMMITTEE 



The Planning Committee for the 1974 conference was appointed by AECT 
President Robert Jarecke, at the request of President-Elect Gerald Torkelson, 
who was not present at the 1973 meeting. 

The first meeting was held prior to adiournment of the 1973 meeting at 
Okoboji. At this meeting the theme was selected from several suggestions 
recommended by the delegates to the 1973 conference. The theme selected was 
"Instructional Technology: Issues and Concerns." A time schedule was arran- 
ged and members of the committee were given specific assignments regarding 
studies that should be carried out to determine the type of conference desired 
'y the 1973 delegates. 



l.cc CocIifLin 
Rollie Billings 
Ken Silbcr 
MiKo Royil 
Wcs Mcjvilien 
Dick Hiibbard 



row 

Howard Hitchens 
I.itla Cochran 
Rill Oi;lcsby 
Bob Irvine 
Icrry Torkelson 
Jim l.;r,vson 
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1974 Okoboji Conference Planning Committee 



The second meeting of the Planning Committee was held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, during the AECT Convention, March 19, 1974. Chairman Hubbard pre- 
sided, and further discussion was held on the type of meeting desired. It was 
decided that in place of a keynoter, a panel of resource delegates would open 
the conference. It was also thought that a person well versed in '*group 
dynamics" be obtained, if possible, to open the meeting. Previous to this 
meeting, the chairman had requested concerns from all delegates invited prior 
to the meeting. These concerns were studied, and a number of conmion topics 
for sub-group discussion were listed as possible subjects for study groups 
during the conference. The committee adjourned to meet next on August 10, 
1974, the day prior to the opening of the 1974 conference. 

On August 10, 1974, the Planning Committee met to make final decisions 
regarding the opening of the conference. Chairman, Richard Hubbard, had 
arranged for Die Leonardelli, Western Michigan University, to open the con- 
ference in a *'group process'* exercise for the entire group of delegates. 
Resource delegates who had arrived on campus were invited to meet with the 
Planning Committee and provide suggestions to the committee. Lida M. Cochran 
reported on a comprehensive study she made during the summer of the first 
nineteen years of the Okoboji Conference. This study was made by contacting 
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with a questionnaire all delegates who had attended previous conferences who 
could be located. This study interpreted what values previous delegate^; had 
received from the conferences they attended and their recommendcitions for pos- 
sible changes in the conference organization. 

Conference committee assignments were discussed, then the chairman was 
requested to contact these people regarding their acceptance of suggested 
assignments on committees who would serve during the meeting. 

The success of any conference of the Okoboji type depends on a strong 
Planning Committee. The Planning Committee for 1974 worked hard and earned 
the "Well Done" for their accomplishments. 

THE IOWA COMMITTEE - 1974 

Each year the Iowa Committee for the Okoboji Conference handles all local 
arrangements, providing for a conference office, transportation to airports, 
housing, and meals. The Iowa Committee includes specialists in such fields as 
graphic arts, photography and electronics to provide the technical support 
needed . 

The Chairman of the Iowa Committee would like to thank these hard-working 
dedicated people for a job "well done." 




The 1974 Iowa Committee 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



Date and Time ; Sunday, August 11, 1974 - 7:30 p.m. 
Welcome ; William B. Oglesby greeted the delegates. 

Presentation : **Okoboji - A Historical View»\ a three screen sound review of 
Okoboji Conferences by Warren Boyd, Jr. and David Hall. 

William Oglesby introduced Richard Hubbard, Chairir^an, Planning Committee, 
who served as chairman of the session, presenting him with the Okoboji gavel. 
Hubbard outlined the opening events that would take place to get the 20th 
Okoboji Conference under way. 

Orientation : James Law^on outlined the kind of meeting the delegates could 
expect, emphasizing the freedom of delegate:^ in making decisions regarding 
the meet i ng . 

ORIENTATION TO THE 
20TH LAKE OKuBOJI EDUCATIONAL MEDIA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

by James R. Lawscn 

Welcome to the 20th Lake Okobo'i Educational Media Leadership Conference! 

It is appropriate to begin by assessing the needs for a conference such 
as this — a conference whose uniqueness lies in its intent, its purpose, and its 
process . 

The professional world has established a multitude of systems for pro- 
fessional association and growth — conferences, seminars, workshops, training 
sessions, symposia, lectures, etc. Most, if not all of these, are aimed at 
developing cognitive skills which are designed to solve one's professional 
problems as they relate directly to current and daily professional roles . 
There are, however, needs that go beyond cognitive skills and daily roles. 

There is a need for professional experiences that are affective in nature 
and relate to our individual and collective values, beliefs, and attitudes; 
those aspects of our professional lives that determine the disparities and 
mutualities between our principles and our practices; those aspects that deter- 
mine one's individual professional relevance and the relevancy of the profes- 
sion as a whole. 

There is a need for professional experiences that are personal and 
humanizing; experiences ti:at will foster high professional principles and 
practices; ones that will provide the opportunity for each individual parti- 
cipant to self-actualize while self -actualizing the profession itself; ones 
that will promote a unity of spirit, unity of purpose, and unity of action 
which are essential to the leadership and synergistic efforts of our profes- 
sion. 

There is a need for experiences that allow professional people to engage 
in dialogue, interaction, and transaction among and between themselves; actions 
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(Lawson's orientation continued) 




fim Laws on 



that transcend existing schisms — 
higher education vs. public educa- 
tion, male vs. female, librarians 
vs. media people, experienced vs. 
inexperienced, specialists vs. 
generalists, commercial interests 
vs. social interests — schisms that 
inhibit the potential of the pro- 
fessional field for serving the 
greatest societal good ^nd schisms 
that stifle each individual's 
opportunity to self-actualize; to 
develop and contribute according 
to his or her own unique profes- 
sional potential. 

^.^ There is the need to provide 

professional people with the oppor- 
tunity to internally explore ques- 
tions such as: ''Who am I?", "What am I about?", "What are my concerns?", "What 
are my priorities?", "Who are my colleagues?", "What are they about?", "What 
are their concerns?", "What are their priorities?"; and, "What is this profession 
or field?", "What is it about?", "What are its concerns?", "Its priorities?" 
— and, an opportunity to examine where and how these questions interface and to 
discover the disparities and mutualities in their answer'^ 

There is the need for establif;hed and potential lea^ s to periodically 
escape or retreat from their mundane, prosaic, and daily roles — to meditate, 
contemplate, and reflect upon the relevancy of their individual professional 
lives, to examine their professional experiences, their personal principles, 
their professional practices, and to reflect upon the profession itself; its 
role in society, its principles, and its practices. 

There is the need for professional leaders to gain perspective from time 
to time — to take a moment in the continuum of their professional lives, exclu- 
sive of their professional roles or professional associations, to identify, 
question, define, analyze, and describe their values, their beliefs, their 
attitudes, and their concerns. More importantly, leaders must organize, 
internalize, and integrate these into some kind of internally consistent 
system. 

Such needs are human needs and are timeless, universal, and essential 
for human leadership. It is upon such needs that the Okoboji Conference has 
been founded. 

Each year for nineteen years a significant and representative group of 
professionally responsible men and women have been invited to escape their 
daily professional roles and serve the profession and each other in an effort 
to identify, define, analyze and describe matters of professional mutual con- 
cern through a process of sympathetic dialogue and discourse. 

The Okoboji Conference is planned to serve these needs by providing a 
setting anci a set of professionally task oriented and social experiences in 
which individuals have the opportunity for affective association and growth. 
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The strategy is simple; the tasks, difficult but rewarding. Collectively, 
we as a large group, reduce our many individual concerns into generic but man- 
ageable ideas or topics which we believe are critical and catholic concerns of 
the larger group and hopefully representative of the profession. After we col- 
lectively agree on basic topics, each individual decides upon which topic he or 
she would like to pursue, in depth , with colleagues having a mutual interest. 
In this way, small groups are formed around topics and provide the opportunity 
for dialogue and discourse on matters of mutual concern. 

The larger group goal is to provide leadership within the profession by 
initiating a communique to our colleagues and other interested parties regard- 
ing the outcomes of our collective thoughts and ideas and the definitions, 
descriptions and analyses of our concerns. The final communication has been 
traditionally in the form of a publication which includes the synthesis or sum- 
marization of each small group's concerns and which represent the collective 
concerns of the larger group. 

The goal of the small groups is to support the large group goal by per- 
forming the following tasks: 

1. Establish a dialogue around their chosen topic. 

2. Define, analyze, and describe the dimensions of that topic. 

3. Organize and synthesize the thoughts, ideas, and concerns of its 
participants into tome logical, communicable form or format, and, 

4. Produce a finished end communique aimed at an audience of colleagues 
not here present that will meet the consensus of the larger group. 

While the small group tasks are outlined and tempered by the constraints of 
time and resources, the methods or means of evolving group dynamics, organizing 
and managing group tasks, or deciding upon the form or format of the end com- 
munique, is left to the initiative, imagination, and creative talents of the 
small group participants. 

Periodically, small groups will re-group into this larger group for inter- 
action and to regain perspective of the larger group's goal. In this regard, 
the small groups have a responsibility and obligation to the larger group and 
the larger group has a responsibility and obligation to the small groups. The 
small group may wish to report their ideas, their progress, or their problems; 
or perhaps, share information; or seek guidance or direction. Individuals in 
the larger group act as resources by providing guidance or help in understand- 
ing and defining concepts, or any other constructive ways to promote the pro- 
gress of the small group toward its goal. 

Each participant has an obligation and responsibility to serve the small 

group in the achievement of its goal by encouraging, soliciting, and evolving 

creative thought and action from fellow small group participants. The concept 

is to reach a group goal in a spirit of other directedness . 

Through this professionally task-oriented process we serve the profes- 
sion by annually documenting significant and representative matters of critical 
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and catholic concern. Simultaneously, it provides the opportunity to eac^. 
participant to organize, internalize, and integrate his or her own prof s~ 
sional values, beliefs, and attitudes into some k^ud of internally consistent 
system. 

The Okoboji Experience is a social experience as well as a task oriented 
one. The twenty-four hour-a-day live-in affords the opportunity to become 
socially attuned to oar professional colleagues. There are some planned group , 
social activities ii which you may wish to participate. Some of these are 
traditional while ot.ners emerge spontaneously from the participants during the 
course of the week. 

The most frequent and perhaps most rewarding social activities ari2 neither 
planned nor necessarily group activities, ries- are Che informal, spontaneous 
and close conversations with new-found colleagues and friends. 

In closing, you should be aware that the Okoboji Experience is an indi- 
vidual experience as well as a group experience. The individual experience is 
primarily a personal and internal experience, an affective experience that will 
be unique to each participant. It is an experience that is derived from the 
close interaction and transaction of human beingb engaged in human social and 
professional performance. The 1974 Okoboji Planning Committee hopes that your 
individual experience is a personally rewarding one. 



* * * * 



First General Session continued 

A get acquainted session was held, with one delegate introducing another 
to the group. 

B. Leonardelli presented what he chose to call "Fun and Gimes." 



FUN AND GAMES 
by D. B. Leonardelli 

Every conference is a gathering of people joined together for various 
reasons and purposes that the participants feel can be met by their atten- 
dance at such a conference. 

The Okoboji Conference has another entity that is not as pronounced in 
othe - coaference gatherings and that is the nebulous, undefined thing called 
'*The Okoboji Spirit." This can be an asset if people accept it as something 
that is an important part of the conference but woe to the planners when 
someone asks them to define it oi tell what it is. It is like describing 
electricity. You can tell what it does, but not what it is. 

The purpose of this session was to provide a series of experiences that 
would build trust and acceptance in small groups of participants with the hope 
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(Leonardelli * s address continued) 

that this embryonic trust would permeate the total membership and build a group 
that could plan and work together more cooperatively and with a deeper sharing 
of their concerns. 

The test of its 
achievement rests with 
the individual parti- 
cipants. 

The process of 
building groupness was 
to share with each other 
the answers to three 
questions, in groups of 
three. The members of 
the group were to be 
total strangers . 

Then the groups 
of three were asked to 
pick another group of 
three and form a group 
of six to go through 
this exercise. 

The game ended 
by each member of the 
six-grouping writing on separate slips of paper one positive statement about 
each member of his group and then sharing this with the member concerned — both 
verbally and in writing. Thus each member left with five positive statements 
about himself. 

The group was high with excitement and there was 100% participation. 

* * * * 

The First General Session adjourned at 10:20 p.m. 

ic i( i( ik 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Monday, August 12, 1974 - 8:00 a.m. 

Chairman : Richard Hubbard 

Chairman Hubbard called on D. B. Leonardelli to continue the group process 
started the evening before, and to try to bring out the concerns the groups 
wished to discuss during the conference. A number of sub-topics related to the 
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(Second General Session continued) 

conference theme were suggested and discussed in open meeting. Later in the 
morning, the groups divided into small groups for fifteen minutes to concen- 
rate on the exact sub-topic they would suggest for discussion. Returning to 
general session, the small groups recommended certain sub-group discussion 
topics and from these, the delegates recommended fift^^en possible topics for 
discussion. 

The delegates decided that a summary report would be prepared for print- 
ing, following the conference. It was suggested that each small discussion 
study group report in the manner they thought best. 

Adjourned at 11:50 a.m. 

-k -k -k -k ' 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Monday, August 12, 1974 - 1:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Richard Hubbard 

Chairman Hubbard called on William Oglesby to intrcduce the members of 
the Iowa Committee and each member's responsibl.l 1 ty at ihe conference. 

Hubbard then called for a vote as to whether there should be a permanent 
chairman or co-chairmen elected at this time. The vote indicated that the 
group wished Chairman Hubbard to continue until the conference organization 
was completed. Discussion continued of sub-topics and related definition of 
those proposed. 

At 3:15 p.m., recessed for small group discussions onc^^ again to coor- 
dinate the possible sub-^oplcs. 

Reconvened at 3:45 p.m. at general session to decide on ten possible sub- 
topics for small group discussion. Delegates then indicated their desire as 
to which of the ^*^^n sub-topic groups they wished to join. 

Chairman Hubbard gave the discussion groups until 7:30 p.m. that evening 
to redefine the sub-topics and report back in general session at that time. 

Adjourned. 

k k k k k 



FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Monday, August 12, 1974 - 7:30 p.m. 
Chairman : Richard Hubbard 

Chairman Hubbard announced nhat he had appointed Donald Rogers as Con- 
ference Evaluator. He called on Rogers to briefly explain how this evaluation 
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(Fourth General Session continued) 



would take place. He distributed a form to be filled out inunediately by all 
delegates and returned to him. 

At 8:00 p.m., the conference r^rossed to listen to a radio report by the 
new President of the United Stateo, Gerald R. Ford, his acceptance of office 
and related ceremonies. 

Reconvened at 8:35 p.Fi. with open discussion on finalizing the sub-topics 
as requested in the afternoon session. Each of the ten groups briefly out- 
lined their decisior:^ legardiFig points that would be covered by the groups 
and reported in written form at the end of the conference^ 

Chairman Hubbard called on Donald Rogers to report on the evaluation 
questionnaire distributed at the afternoon session. 

Kenneth Silber, previously appointed by Chairman Hubbard, reported on 
the Resource Bank a\'ailable to all delegates that had been collected from 
various sources. He. also suggested that the chc irman introduce the "People 
Resources" (resources delegates) who had been invited to the conference. 

Chairman Hubbcird then introduced the following resource delegates who 
would be available to any of the discussion groups on call to discuss specific 
problems : 

Thomas Dunn Ron J. McBe^th 

Horace Hartsell Ray Muston 

D. B. T. aonnrdelli Dennis Myers 

Hubbard then opened discussion on election of permanent conference chair- 
man. Motion made and seconded that co-chairmen be elected. Carried. Nomin- 
ations were opened from the floor for co-chairmen. Seven delegates uere 
nominated. A vote by ballot was h '.d and the chairman appointed ^n election 
committee to count the ballutJ. The following persons were elected co- 
chairmen : 
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Rolland Billings, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Ron J. McBeath, San Jose State University, San Jose, California 



Chairman Hubbard then called 
the two newly elected co-chairmen 
forward and presented them with 
the "Okoboji Gavel" and instruc- 
ted them they were to preside 
over the meeting for its 
duration. 
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Hubbard, Billings, and McBeath 



(Fourth General Session continued) 




Chairman Hubbard called for nominations for a 
Chairman of Rest and Nit-Picking. A vote of the dele- 
gates elected Susan Storm from three persons nominated. 

The newly elected co-chairmen, Rolland Billings 
and Ron McBeath, adjourned the meeting at 10:12 p.m. 

***** 



Susan Storm , 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Tuesday, August 13, 1974 - 8:00 a.m. 
Chairman: Ron J. McBeath 

The session was opened by th'i newly appointed "Chairman of Singing," 
Ray Muston and his assistants. 

Chairman McBeath announced the following committees: 

Resolution Committee: Howard Hitchens, Chairman 

Elizabeth J. Moriarity 
Don Winsor 
Ralph L. Wooden 



Recreation & Social: 



Warreri Boyd, Chairman 

He will appoint others to assist him. 



Blatcermouth Newsletter: Lucy Ainsley 

Joyce Anderson 



Singing & Chorus: 
Conference Summarizer : 
Press Release: 



Ray Muston 
Gerald Torkelson 

Lewis Saks and others to be appointed later. 



Chairman McBeath called on Harold Hill, President Elect of AECT, for an 
announcement of his appointment of the following two persons to the 1975 
Planning Committee. He further stated that three would be elected by the 
delegates. He appointed Barry D. Bratton and Susan Storm. 
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(Fifth General Session continued) 

Chairman McBeath announced that the small discussion groups would meet 
immediately following the adjournment of the general session. He further 
announced that Tuesday night would be ^»night off" and delegates could partic- 
ipate in a number of planned activities such as boat trip, theatre, trip to 
native prairie, etc. , 

Adjourned at 8:45 a.m. 



***** 



SI XTH GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time: Wednesday, August 14, 1974 - 8:00 a.m. 

Cliaimon: McBeath and Billings (Note: the co-chairmen alternated relating 
to different discussion topics during the remainder of the con- 
ference) 

Several groups asked for help on specific problems from any delegates. 

^Delegates were asked to bring some item to sell at an auction, the 
benefits to go into the Educational Communications and Technology Foundation 
Okoboji Fund. Willis Scadden offered his services as an auctioneer. The sale 
netted well over $200 to furthjr the work of the Foundation. 

The plan of the day vas outlined. 

Adjourned at 9:45 a.m. into small group discussions. 

***** 

SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION : 

Date and Time : Wednesday, August 14, 1974 - 1:00 p.m. 
Chairmen : McBeath and Billings 

Harold Hill, President Elect of AECT, announced the two AECT Affiliate 
Relations meetings would be held this fall, one in Washington, D.C. and the 
other in Denver, Colorado. He further indicated the members of the 1975 
Planning Committee for the Okoboji Conference as follows: 

Robert de Kieffer Chairman, AECT Leadership Committee 

William B. Oglesby Chairman, Iowa Committee 

Barry Bratton Chairman, Okoboji Planning Committee 

Susan Storm Okoboji Planning Committee 

Lee Cochran Chairman Emeritus, Iowa Committee (ex~officio) 

Harold Hill President-Elect, AECT 

Hill then opened nominations from the floor for the three delegates to 
be elected to the 1975 Okoboji Planning Committee. A ballot vote was held, 
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(Seventh General Session continued) 

and the following were elected to the Planning Conunittee: Thomas Wilson, 
Lester Sa t terthwaite , and Lucy Ainsley. 

The Chairman then called upon Gerald Torkelson, President AECT, to report 
on recent developments in AECT and activities planned for the current year, 
including the 1975 AECT Convention to be held in Dallas, April 13-18, with 
the theme: "Human Interactions - Quest for Quality." 

Howard Hitchens, Executive Director of AECT, was then asked tr report 
on activities in the Washington Office and other matters includinf legislation, 
funding, copyright, and changes in budget this year. He outlined where funds 
came from and how they were spent, as approved by the Board of Directors. 

Meeting adjourned at 2*50 p.m. to meet m^. t:\all groups. 

***** 



EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Wednesday, August 14, 1974 - 7:40 p.in. 

Chairmen : Billings and McBeath 

Each of the ten small discussion groups wt . c asked to report on progress 
being made. This meeting helpec? to eliminate duplication in any of the study 
groups discussions and to c^ive the entire delegation input as to progress being 
made to date. 

The Chairman announce that final duplicated small group reports were to 
be ready for distribution at dinner time on Thursd.'y, August 15. 

Adjourned at 10:55 p.m. 

***** 



NINTH GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Thursday, August 15, 1974 - 7:30 p.m. 
Chairmen : Billings and McBeath 

The Chairman announced the ground rules relating to reports to be given 
by each of the ten small discussion groups. It was stated that fifteen min- 
utes would be allowed each group to present their report. 

The final reports as presented start on page 25 of t lis Summary Report 
of the 20th Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference. Time was 
allowed for questions from the delegates relating to each report as presented. 
All reports were accepted by consensus to be printed. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p.m. 4 
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Tenth General Session 

Date and Tim e: Friday, August 16, 1974 - 8:20 a.m. 
Chairmen : Billings and McBeath 

The Chairman asked for a report from the Resolutions Committee. 



ElESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE ElEPORT 

COMMITTEE NIEMBERS: 

Howard Hitchcns, Chairman 
Elizabeth Moriarity 
Don Winsor 
Ralph Wooden 

1. RESOLVED, That Lee and Llda Cochran be commended and warmly thanked 
for tneir creative Inspiration, untiring efforts, and devoted leadership 
through the twenty years of an unique educational experience. 

2. RESOLVED, That sincere appreciation be extended to Bill Oglesby for 
excellent leadership and to the Iowa Conmilttee and the office staff for their 
embodiment of those fine qualities consistently demonstrated by the educational 
leadership of the State of Iowa. 

3. RESOLVED, That our thanks also be extended to the Conference Planning 
Committee; to Rolland Billings and Ron McBeath, Co-Chalrmen; Susan Storm, Chair- 
man of Rest; Ray Muston, Music Maker; Lucy Alnsley and Joyce Anderson, Blabber- 
mouth Editors; Mike Boyd, Recreation; and Gerald Torkelson, Conference Sum- 
marlzer, for their cheerful efforts toward the smooth and successful operation 

of the conference. 

4. WHEREAS, this iy the 20th Annual Lake Okobojl Educational Media Leader- 
ship Conference; and, 

WHEREAS, th. first five years of conferences, 1955-59 have been sum- 
marized ir n five year report; and 

\\^.' xEA^ y the second five years of conferences, 1960-64 have been sum- 
marized .1 ^- ^ year report; and 

WHEREAS, there has not been a summary of annual reports since that time; 
THEREFORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the delegates of the 20th Annual Okobojl Conference 
recommend the publication of a twenty-year summary of Okobojl Conference Reports, 
1955-1974. 

5. RESOLVED, That AECT prepare, either through the appropriately con- 
stituted committee or through an affiliate, a set of guidelines spelling out 
both successful procedures and pitfalls for those affiliates examining or con- 
sidering mergers with other state groups. 

25 
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(Resolutions Commitiiee Report continued) 

6. RESOLVED, 'ihat AECT should initiate preliminary exploratory dii cus- 
sions of merger with other appropriate professional organizations including 
(but not limited to): a. AASL; b. AERA; c. ASCD, d. AFA; and e. ASIS. 

7. Tho following Resolution was presented by Group III and adopted by 
the delegates along with the other resolutions presented: 

WHEREAS, tnere is a national trend toward media training programs 
based on competence, 

WliEREAS, there is a need for ready availability of n « -i:prehensive 
list: of competencies for those persons responsible for devel(jping media in- 
service and pre-ser\'ice programs, 

WHEREAS, there is a need for standardizing a quality level of com- 
pe tenc ies » 

WHEREAS, there is a need to inform the clients of media competency, 

BK IT RESOLVED, Th.-^t the delegates to the 1974 Okoboj i Conference 
recommend to the Board of Directors of AECT that a committee be established 
immediately and be charged with the responsibility of developing, maintaining 
and biannually revisin)^ a comprehensive data bank of competencies for the 
effective utilization i;f media in the educational environment and, that along 
with the data bank, appropriate guidelines be t- r.ablished for maintaining a 
^•tandard of quality by practitioners and. 

That appropriate steps be taken by AECT to disseminate promotional 
and detailed information regarding such media competencies to all developers 
and clients of pre-service and in-ser 're programs. 

A * * * * 



(Tenth General Session continued) 

Sister Jacqueline Blondin thanked the group for allowing her to attend, 
and indicated this meeting would be of great help to her in her work in the 
Philippine Islands in the future. 

Co-Chairraen Billings and McBeath thanked D. B. Leonardelli for his out- 
standing contribution to the conference and for his '^group process'* exercise 
at the start of the meeting. 

Warren Boyd, Chairman of Recreation, presented the ^'sports awards" to 
worthy winners. 

raid M. Torkelson presented his summary of the conference as follows: 
(See :t page) 
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20TH OKOBOJI CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
by Gerald M. Torkelson 



For the past few days that I have been acting as your conference summar- 
izer, I have wished that I had been the product of cloning so that the multiple- 
me could have experienced simultaneously the breadth, depth, and excitement of 
ever-expanding Okoboj i traditions. 

For one thing, this conference has been different from previous ones in 
that there has been no central theme around which all actions and thoughts 
have been centered. In one sense, we have had ten separate studies, with inter- 
actions and synthesis being more a product of coincidence than of deliberate 
design. One could judge, from the point of view of meeting participant needs, 
that such a pattern has generated an intrinsi'^ ir.otivation that stems from com- 
mitment to a personalized topic. 

On the other hand, viewed from the intent of a conference as providing 
leadership and synthesis for a profession, one must depend upon readers f the 
final report to ferret out the underlying truths and trends. Or one must hope 
that the conference summarizer can accelerate the process of synthesis by fit- 
ting the pieces into some mosaic which gives both the flavor and substance. 

This latter task has caused me some bit of anguish and trepidation. 
Anguish because of the glaring truth that omniscience is generally not a 
quality of conference sumraarizers; trepidation because the intricacies of 
reporting the complexities of human purpose and practice in a multi-dimensional 
society requires tlie voluminous writings and tempos of philosophers. The 
tempo of Okoboj i has not afforded enough time to do both tasks required: to 
participate with all committees and to climb a mountain for purposes of contem- 
plating my navel and the universe. 

But as time has noved inexorably during the week, so must the inexorability 
of your appointments vith modern steeds of transportation urge me to a gallop 
that will blur the details of the Okoboji experience as I rush along. 

To minimize your potential boredom at repetitions of your Wednesday and 
Thursday reporting, I will do three things rather briefly. One, I will try 
my hand at describing my perceptions of that phenomenon called the Okoboji 
tradition, the Okoboji mystique;, two, I will attempt a summary of how the ten 
efforts appear to me to fit together. And third, I will try to project this 
Okoboji experience and its product to the future of the profession and to AECT. 

Beginning with Okoboji traditions, the principal dimension that was con- 
tinued and reinforced here was the emphasis upon being sensitive to each other 
as persons, both as feeling and thinking beings. This process was beautifully 
accelerated on Sunday evening by the expertise of Die Leonardelli in loosening 
our psychological joints and in opening our psyches to a climate of trust and 
mutual reinforcement. It is my judgment that this accounted in part for the 
openness and fraii>ness of discussions in large and small groups, and, in turn, 
accelerated the consideration of substantive content at an early point in the 
conference . 
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(Torkel.son summary continued) 




C'.L-rald TorKclson 



Perhaps another way to describe 
the human phenomenon which is an 
apparent characteristic of Okoboji is 
the arm-around-the~shoulder relation- 
ship among participants. How far this 
relationship extended here to completely 
personalized modes can be judged by 
opportunities during this week for 
camaraderie on the campgrounds and in 
the "snake-bite" pit. It will also 
be judged by the new friendships and 
professional respect which will be 
carried back home. 

But an additional human quality 
which I have sensed — after an absence 
of eleven years from Okoboji — is the 
intellectual stimulation that comes 
from the interaction between the old 
hands and the fresh minds. I have 
overheard this excitement expressed 
by a number of participants to the 
extent that one might almost character- 
ize the concentrated interaction as amounting at time to intellectual orgasm. 
Undoubtedly this state of interaction has also been generated by absence of 
titles and credentials. In a sense, this relationship is part of that dream 
of some here who in their deliberations have projected such a condition as the 
stimulus which will change the nature of schooling. 

Turning now to a synthesis of the ten reports, I find that they may be 
organized into two broad categories. Category one may be characterized as 
addressing the large question of Who Are We . The work of committees 1 and 10 
fall neatly into this category. 

Category two would appear to relate more to What Do We Do , although in the 
activities of the committees, many assumptions have been raised about processes 
of learning, purposes of education, characteristics of learners, and so on. 
Perhaps I have done an injustice to your particular committee by grouping it 
where it is, but I am sure in the spirit of Okoboji you will be tolerant of my 
interpret^ition. I tried for a while to construct some kind of a linear relation- 
ship among the committee topics, proceeding from philosophical reasons for our 
existence as a profession to the final implementation and fruition of our efforts. 
A brief attempt on your part to create a linear hierarchy will indicate the 
problem. 

What I have observed en to to as the work of all committees gives me a 
great deal of satisfaction and inspiration. As people who represent a cross- 
section of our profession and AECT, you are a thoughtful, substantive, vision- 
ary group. You have questioned current modes of education. You have examined 
the hard questions of human va^ s and directions. You have offered the bold 
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(Torke.lson'a summary continued) 



view of change agents with moral responsibility. You have raised the funda- 
mental questions of who are the controlled and who is to control - and for what 
purposes. You have raised questions that men have pondered since the first 
opportunities for options in human behavior. Let me sample and paraphrase some 
of your statements and questions. 

Trust is a product of shared success. 

Quality of group cohesion is improved by cooperation, 
trust , and openness . 

Leadership may. be strengthened by stronger self-concept 
and sensitivity to one's environment. 

Leadership requires a moral responsibility in a humane 
and democratic society. 

What monster do we produce when we train one who is 
skilled in changing others? 

As a change agent we must be inside interacting, not 
outside preaching. 

There is a crying need to humanize education. 

To teach humanistically, teachers must be humanistic. 

What are the components of alternative systems of edu- 
cation which may lead to greater self-realization 
and actualization? 

How do we prepare professionals to have savoir-faire as 
change agents? 

How do we accelerate communications expertise and instant 
maturity among new professionals? 

How do we develop a theory base for action and for research? 

How do we help people to determine the competencies they 
wish to achieve? 

How do we become accountable and cost-effective in our 
instructional processes and in the use of message forms? 

How do we minimize the threats to school practitioners 
that may arise from organizing their instructional 
environments and processes? 

At what point may the freedom of every man to exercise 
his own self-will lead to anarchical conditions? 

How do we muster the forces of our profession to influence 
decision-makers in our local, state, and national political 
systems? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of merging with 
organizations with like interests? 

What are the processes for maintaining professional identities 
and yet providing an amalgamation of forces to achieve the 
large goals of our profession and society at large? 
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(TorkelsonVs summary continued) 



How do we prepare our professionals to be creative, 
aesthetically sensitive and aware, tuned in to the 
needs of others? 

How do we upgrade our professionals through accredi- 
tation and certification channels? 

In addition to these questions and statements, part of the flavor and 
concerns of the 20th Okoboji Conference is apparent in some of the words we 
have used: pragmatics, theorizing, values, proactive, humanizing, synergistic, 
vertical-lateral transfer, competencies, politics, networks, information flow, 
instructional development, social-psychological skills, conditioning, trans- 
actional analysis, interface, bio-cybernetics. These are legitimate words 
and concepts, with important implications for our profession and AECT. 

In a sense, the Okoboji experience might be characterized as an insemina- 
tion of professional ideas and commitments — hopefully not artificial. What the 
gestation period will and what the ultimate progeny will be of such fertili- 
zation remains to be seen. 

Let me turn finally to the third part of my remarks — the implications of 
.the 20th Okoboji Conference for our profession and AECT. 

First of all, it is significant to me that the term audio-visual has been 
used very sparingly — if at all. In fact, I hr.Vi. not been conscious of its use. 

Secondly, as is quite obvious, emphasis upon the learner, his problems 
and needs, and plans for the applications of our professional skills and con- 
ceptuali7.ations dominated our discussions and reports, which has cued me to 
concoct a waggishly nciw meaning for AECT ~ All Emphasis Centered on Thee. 

Seriously, though, I believe that AECT, as the principal association for 
our profession, is reaching a critical juncture in its history. Let me enum- 
erate a few observations which led me to this conclusion, some of which I have 
expressed earlier this week. It is encouraging to me that many of you too 
have identified some of these issues. 

1. Apparently, we have done our job so well of informing and 
educating outside our profession about the values and uses 
of instructional development processes and various message 
forms that many of our functions are being assumed by others. 
At what point might our services no longer be needed? 

2. In the arena of practical politics and the recent elimination 
of categorical aid in federal educational funding, how should 
AECT respond? When there is a choice to be made at state and 
federal levels between the funding of recognized academic 
disciplines and specialized educational areas (such as special 
education) who use media, and the funding of media programs 
not identified with given disciplines, how do we defend our 
cause? 
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3. Given the mergers between library and media groups in this 
country, what is the uniqueness of our profession which is 
not now — nor predictably may not. be — within the purview of 
other professional associations? 

4. What might be the logic and political reality of complete 
merger with other associations with like interests? 

5. What is our uniqueness among all educational professions 
which will perpetuate our influence and contributions to 
education? 

6. Does the reality of our growing activities in instructional 
development with its need for sociological, psychological, 
anthropological, political, ethical, and aesthetic under- 
girding, require a shift in the preparation of our profes- 
sionals to content more logically obtained from other already 
established Or doe^^ our eclectic nature require 

a new breed of professional training program which may 
revitalize and redirect the energies and thrust of our pro- 
fession and of AECT? 

I think we must give serious attention to these problems. The history of 
a number of movements in education has been a pattern of ascendency and demise, 
sometimes movements disappearing into the woodworl<, never to reappear. Some others 
have become the thread of new alignments and emphases. What will be the his- 
tory of our profession and AECT? Embedded in the 20th Okoboji Conference - and 
in the heritage from previous conferences - are the germs and directions for 
continued viability. The fact that you have faced fundamental issues - that 
you have been stimulated to refine your thoughts - that you have been ^^charged 
up*' for action is a very hopeful sign. 

There is virtue in what you have done because you are searching for the 
truth. Whether our profession continues as is or becomes substantially changed 
and assumes a new structural form or name - the continued success of our pro- 
fession and its substantive contributions to society will be determined in 
large measure by how virtuous we will continue to be. 

***** 
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TRIBUTE TO LEE W. COCHRAN 
(by (^i 1 I Oglusby) 



(Tenth General Session con*t.) 



Co-chairmen McBeath and Billings returned the Okobo j i paraphenal.'' a to 
Iowa Committee Chairman, Lee Cochran. 




The Conference was closed by its founder 
and chief executive, Lee Cochran, as he reflected 
on his boyhood education, and its influence on the 
eventual establishment of the Okoboji Conference. 




Lee paid tribute to 
Lida for her strength and 
help, and for her equally 
important role in the suc- 
cess of Okoboji. 





Lee then turned over 
the chairmanship of the Iowa 
Committee to Bill Oglesby. 
Appreciation for Lee's 20 
years of Okoboji leadership 
was warmly demonstrated by 
a lengthy standing ovation 
of the delegates. 
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(Tenth Ceneral Soss Lon continued) 



Jerry Torkolson read a letter from Robert Jarecke which expressed so well 
the feelings of Okohojians throughout the world: 



To my Frient! am! Colleague, Lcc Cochran: 

On occasions such as this, it is difficult to marshal one's .scant powers of eloquence in 
a way that will do justice to both the person and the event. But I shall try. 

First, my apologies for not being with you to say these things personally. 1 am indebted 
to lerry Torke Is on and Dick Hubbard for delivering this message. 

I have no doubt that there will be proper and well -deserved praise lie aped on you today, 
Lee. .And you do de'^erve it. Please do try not to fidget too much, my friend. Permit those of 
us uho love you this opportunity to say "Thank You" and "Well Done". 

1 should to note liere, for those who may ho^r and read this, some of the things tor 
whi, \^ l.ee Cochran v.'ill he long honored and rcmend?ered; things learned and tTcasiired by one 
\\ho has ho'iri ited ! r nn your in-.ninierable personal and professional contributions to our tield. 

\ou have taught us how to lead, by example and precept. From you we hnve leariK-d 
why to lead .ind \vh_en to lead. You have taught us to figlit lor a reasoiia'ble cause; to believe 
what is ri'^ht; fo fight against what is wTong and what must be changed. 

Your belief in ieadersliif> and the young people of our profession is obvious; the lust 
twenty years of Okoboji bears eloquent testimony to that. But perhaps not many knov,' ot "your 
unceasing efforts to establish the Leadership Development Program; of the hours, weeks ami 
m oaths of personal time and effort you have put into this project. Because of your efforts - 
.mel a lew others - someone who cares about the fuliire of our profession and the young j^eople 
in it, the Leadership Development effort is mounted and moving forward. And because of 
your rftorts, r.iore of our (ulurc leaders will benefit. An.! the profession you have loved and 
scrvi.v o well, will be belter for it. For this, Lee, I express the appreciation of all who care. 
-And 111. my oi us tlo care. 

Yew hi.vc also left us a legacy lor tenacity, Lee, and for this, 1 am personally thankful. 
You have always been there when we needed a tenacious advocate for our cause, whether it 
was to assume the Presidency in a time of need, or to fight for the preservation of Okoboji. 
Thank you for that. 

I cannot close, Lec, without a special thank you to tliat lovely, beautiful lady who 
is alwayri at yoiii' side, whether to help, push, cajole, or share in your happiness. 

\ on have been, throughout your career, a man of honor, integrity, and industry. No 
one can expect more. But always you have given more; always you have walked the extra 
mile, because that is the kind of person you are. And so, for all of us who have learned 
from you; from all o: us to whom you have given so very much, a very special thank you. 
\ty hope is that this day will be one of those very specirl, happy days in your life. 

Sincerely, 



bincerely, 

Robert F. Jarecke 
Past President, ABCT 




Jerry also announced that Lee would be receiving additional letters from 
his many Okoboji friends. 
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Harold Hill |)rcscnted a plaque acknowledging the establishment in ECT 
Foundation of the Okoboji Leadership Fund in honor of Lee W. Cochran, with 
instructions that the plaque should be placed in the Audiovisual Center's 
main office for all to see, and brought to Okoboji each summer for the Con- 
ference • 
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Bill Oglesby then presented 
to Lee a plaque from the Iowa 
Committee, on which is mounted 
the Okobojl gavel (which inciden- 
tally, Lee made 17 years ago out 
of native loua walnut.) 

Attendance certificates were 
given to each participant. Ray 
Muston lead the group in *'For He's 
(Lee) a Jolly Good Fellow," and 
"Now Is the Hour." The 1974 
Okoboj i Conference was adjourned. 





FINAL STUDY COMMITTEE REPORTS: 



FREE TO BE: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



GROUP 1 - Committee Members: 



Lucy L Alxisley 
R. Daniel Ban- 
Robert W. Bruns 
Harry M. Hill HI 



Arnold Le McFalls 
V^ William Pennington 
Christopher M. Reynolds 
Andrea L. Watkins 



The following definitions are offered for clarification: 

Self -actualizinR : realizing fullest potential as a human being 

(What a man can be, he must bo, - Maslow) 

Cognitive : knowing, comprehending; as , cognitive power 

Affective : relating to, arising from, or influencing feelings 
or emotions 

Humane: marked by compassion, sympathy or consideration for 
other human beings 

Humanize : make more sympathetic or responsive to human needs 
or desires 

Congruent : agre«'ing; (Corresponding; harmonious 



We are faced today with the reality of a depersonalizing and consequently 
del.umanizing society. Because of tne subordination of individual needs to 
larger group goals, the dehumanizing tendencies of a technological, urban society, 
and the ever accelerating and almost incomprehensible rate of change, the indi- 
vidual member of society often feels inadequate, frustrated and unable to cope. 
The traditional roles of the family and the church in performing the function 
of humanizing the individual are in flux. And so the lot falls to the educa- 
tional system to fill the gap. Humanizing or personalizing the educational 
process is an increasing concern of educators today. There has been a volumin- 
ous amount of material published in recent years on this need, as well as on 
the general failure of schools to develop individuals to their fullest potential. 
Much of education today, like society itself, fails '*to develop sensitive, auton- 
omous, thinking humane individuals." (Silberman, 1970) In short, humanistic 
education means making the learning process more meaningful and self-satisfying 
to the individual; helping him to establish a basis on which to live a full and 
rewarding life. 

The humanistic approach to education proposes a return to treatment of the 
needs of the total person: his need to know, his need to feel , his need to lifi. 
and his need to act. Patterson in Humanistic Education sums up the goals of 
humanistic education in one word: self-actualization. (Patterson, 1973) 

As stated, there is no dearth of literature addressed to this humanizing 
process. However, it seems largely directed toward teacher preparatory pro- 
fessionals in higher education. There is little information aimed at the field 
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(Group 1 report continued) 

of instructional technology. Is it not time for l.T. to look at its own role 
in changing this situation? It is our conviction that l.T. has the potential 
and the tools to make a substantial contribution toward facilitating the human- 
izing process at all age levels. 

Patterson cites two aspects of humanistic education. **The first is that 
of teaching subject matter in a more human way, that is, facilitating subject 
matter learning. . .The second is that of educating the nonintellectual or affec- 
tive aspects of the student, that is, developing persons who understand them- 
selves, who understand others, and who can relate to others..." (Patterson, 
1973) We will deal with these two aspects in the balance of our report. 

TEACHING/LEARNING IN AN OPEN ENVIRONMENT 

We believe that traditional locked step methods of instruction create 
and/or reinforce a rigid, closed climate where a learner cannot reach his full- 
est potential as a total, independent person. However, there are approaches 
and strategies which we might offer to open the environment and its compon- 
ents - learner, teacher, information, other students, space (physical surround- 
ings) in an interactive system. 



'^Humanized schools are those where the environment sets the stage for 
successful personal encounters, where ideas, facts and feelings are openly 
expressed, where conflict is brought out into the open, discussed, and worked 
on; and where learning activities integrate the personal interests of the 
students and the learning goals of the school.*' (Schmuck and Schmuck, 1974) 



THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
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We would liko to suggest a simple process model to accomplish the objec- 
tives of providing an open^ humane, sensitive environment - and subsequently 
a self-actualizing learner. 



INTERACTIVE SYSTEMS 
Cogni ti ve 
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In the process, cognitive skills are developed through the use of an 
instructional design based upon curriculum content. Affective skills are 
developed through a design based upon processes of human behavior and inter- 
action. Some of the unique characteristics of this process are: 
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1. Interaction provides for the teacher to become the learner 
In the process. 

2. There is a place in the model for casual interaction. 

3. There are similar components for the affective and cognitive 
areas . 

A. Utilization of affective skills learned by the teacher can 
positively influence the assimilation of cognitive skills. 

5. An individual learns to develop for himself a personal 
philosophy and self-actualization. 

We feel that there are two general types of skills in the affective domain 
self actualization (internal) and social interaction (external). These skills 
have nuiny facets in ' iie development of the individual. We are assuming that 
these skills can be learned. If our assumption is correct, we can facilitate 
desired behavioral outcomes. 

The basic premise in humanizing the individual is that there must be a 
congruous situation. We also recognize that the humanizing process includes 
the individual's total environment. 

CLOSING OBSERVATIONS; 

1. The group recognizes the vital need for educating the individual 
to his/her fullest potential. 

2. The humanistic approach to education is characterized by concern 
for the development of the student as a person and his growth and 
development as a free individual. 

3. The affective 'Jomain is as important as the cognitive domain. 
Affectivi.^ skills can be learned and taught, 

4. To teach humanistically, we must ourselves be humane, i.e., sensi- 
tized to others and ourselves. 

5. I.T. stands in a strategic position to facilitate humanistic edu- 
cation. There is a need, we feel, for a systematic 5tudy of the 
role I.T. can play in the process of humanizing education. 

6. We would strongly recommend that next year's Okoboji Conference 

be devoted to the implementation of affective instructional designs. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 



GROUP 2 - Committee Memucis: 

John Baker Gerald Brong 

Arthur Evans Francis Flanagan 

Joan Griffis Virginia Lambert 

CHARGE 

The ability to influence decision makers seems essential as a way to 
enhance our field and therefore our Association's capabilities to meet the 
goals and objectives basic to our programs. The future of our field is based 
on our ability to effectively influence decisions that affect our ability to 
provide learning resources. 

Determining the strategies for political action and the role of AECT in 
this action was the charge developed by the Political Action Committee. 

To address this charge, the committee set the following sub-goals: 

1. Determine the present action program within AECT. 

2. Determine the needs of Affiliates related to governmental relations. 
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3. Analyze the attitudes of AECT leaders concerning governmental 
relations. 

4. Propose changes in, or the development of, the governmental 
relations action program operated by AECT and State Affiliates. 

STRATEGIES FOR INFORMATION AND DATA GATHERING 

The Political Action Committee accepting the charge as stated, realized 
that they must retrieve information and data from the available resources. 
As there was only a simall amount of historical information and data available 
in printed form, it was drcided to utilize the available human resources 
present at the 1974 Okoboji Conference. 

Two major strategies were used in gathering information for decision 
making. These strategies included: a written questionnaire of 1974 Okoboji 
participants and formal personal interviews. The questionnaire was directed 
toward retrieving information about the participants' perception of their 
State Affiliate organizations and the existing legislative action structure. 

The forty-one participa ts responding to the questionnaire indicated 
the following: 

1. Two-thirds have legislative committees, 

2. Forty percent felt their committeee were inactive. 

3. Two-thirds felt that there was no information nor legislative 
action network established; and 

4. Ninety-five percent of those responding were desirous of receiving 
strategies manual on legislative governmental relations. 

The formal personal interviews conducted by the committee were directed 
at conference participants who have a responsibility or assigned role dealing 
with federal legislation. Participants interviewed included: Ai^CT President, 
President-Elect, Executive Director, Legislative Committee Chairman, Leadership 
Committee Chairman, Regional Coordinator, State Affiliate Presidents, and other 
elected officers. 

In gathering information about AECT programs, the Committee determined 
that t..e following activities were underway: 

1. Publication of AECTion, a Federal relations newsletter. 

2. Operation legislative information dissemination network. 

3. Definition of the legislative goals and objectives of AECT. 

4. Expansion of the AECT Legislative Committee to include approximately 
30 involved individuals who will work to carry the AECT legislative 
program forward. 

5. Mailed survey of Affiliates to obtain input concerning legislation 
and activity. 
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6. Attempt to bring Senator Eagleton to the 1974 AECT Convention. 

7. Legislative briefing session for membership, Council and Board during 
1974 Convention. 

8. Operation of a small number of workshops on legislation, provided 
cooperatively with other organizations. 

9. Preparation of a "kit of tools" for use in legislative programs 
in State Affiliates. 

Concerns which became evident to the Committee through the questionnaire 
and personal interviews were concentrated in the areas of effective action and 
follow-through. It also was evident that there was no clear, consistent under- 
standing among the group interviewed of the directions, purposes and strategies 
of the legislative effort of AECT. 

In reaction to these identified concerns, the Committee, in an attempt to 
strengthen and to emphasize identified legislative-governmental relation needs, 
developed resolutions and recommendations. These resolutions and recommenda- 
tions are intended to result in a viable product. This product is to be dem- 
onstrated in measurable involvement and commitment on the part of AECT staff, 
elected officers, appointed officers, committees and the general membership.' 

Be it resolved that the Delegates to the 1974 Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference recommend to the AECT Board of Directors that: 

RESOLUTION 1^ 

The National Office of AECT be directed by the President to mail a ques- 
tionnaire to the entire AECT membership at the time of the next first class 
mailing . 

The purpose of the questionnaire (a copy of which is herein appended) 
is to identify those members of AECT who may be personal friends of members of 
Congress. The idea of the collection of this data is to utilize this resource 
in furthering the ongoing goals of AECT vis-a-vis federal legislation. 

The results of the questionnaire are to be transmitted to: 

1. The Chairman of the AECT Legislative Committee. The Committee 
is to add these individuals to its mailing list regarding 
federal legislative matters and suggest appropriate action to 
these potential influencers, 

2. Each State Affiliate President and State Legislative Committee 
Chairman (if any). It is suggested that State Affiliates take 
appropriate action to utilize the resources of these potential 
influencers . 



Editorial note: These resolutions were proposed only by Gro^ip 2. See 
page 17 for official resolutions of the 1974 conference. 
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ABCT LETTERHEAD 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

Dear Member of ABCT: 

As you know, AECT is actively involved in Federal relations activities and we have played key 
roles in affecting decisions that have made impact on our member's programs. 

Our focus at this moment is related to the Congress of the United States (even though we have 
high interest in other decision making segments of the Federal Government). Possibly you are 
in a position to have a major impact in these activities as we present the story of the educa- 
tional technology and learning resources field. 

We are trying to identify AECT members who have an established relationship with members 
of Congress. We would like to have a listing of our members who can immediately contact a 
Congressman to present necessary information. We are trying to facilitate communication 
between people in our field and Members of Congress. 

Following is a questionnaire. Please complete and return it to our Washington, D.C. office 
if you have a personal relationship with a Member of Congress. If you do have a relationship 
and you are interested in exploring further what you might do to enhance communications from 
our field to Congress, 1 will get further information to you. 

Sincerely, 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
ABCT President 



Dear Jerry: 

Yes, 1 know Congress woman 
man 



is a n Relative Q Personal Friend CD Acquaintance 



She 



Name 



Address 



Phone 



Note: The above should be a self-addressed, stamped postal card. 
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Be it resolved that the Delegates to the 1974 Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference recommend to the AECT Board of Directors that: 

RESOLUTION 2 

A grass roots system be established to facilitate 1 aiscn wl h each 
Congressman, Senator (and candidates for Congress at ele ;tion ti^.e.) 

An individual constituent member of AECT be appointed for each Congres- 
sional District and two from each State for the Senatorial offices. 

The AECT President or the Executive Director request that each State 
Affiliate President appoint liaison individuals and communicate their name, 
address, congressional district and the name oi their incumbent congressman 
to the National Office. The National Office will make this information avail 
able to the Chairman o: the AECT Legislative Committee. These appointments 
are to be made prior to the time of the AECT National Convention each year. 

The Chairman of the AECT Legislative Committee will chair a session on 
federal legislation at each AECT National Convention to which each of the 
liaison persons will be invited to attend and participate. The professional 
AECT staff member most: roncerned with federal legislative matters will also 
attend. All of the AECT mciiihers who are identified as potential influencers 
(friends of Congressmen) will also be invited. 

The Chairman of ihe AECT Legislative Committee will add the names of all 
of the liaison persons to his mailing list having to do with legislative mat- 
ters. 

The Chairman of the AECT Legislative Committee will communicate with 
each liaison person and urge that each member of Congress (and candidates) 
be personally contacted at least one time each year. The liaison person will 
ask this Congressman his views regarding legislative matters of AECT concern. 
In order to facilitate this, the Chairman will prepare a questionnaire which 
will be sent to the liaison persons. The Chairman, the President of AECT and 
the Executive Director will prepare a paper which reflects the positions of 
AECT on appropriate matters vis-a-vis federal legislation at least yearly, 
and whenever the need may arise. This paper will be mailed to the liaison 
persons who will transmit these views to the respective members of Congress. 

The liaison persons will attempt to involve their respective Congressmen 
in their respective State Conferences. 



Be it resolved that the Delegates to the 1974 Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference recommend to the AECT Board of Directors that: 

RESOLUTION 3 

Having been informed that the AECT National Office is in the process of 
putting together a handbook on legislation, we urge that: 
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a. This handbook be finalized, printed and distributed as soon as 
possible . 

b. " There be opportunities for in-service training regarding the use of 

the handbook at the next AECT Convention. 

c. We further urge that the inclusion of the following matters be con- 
sidered: 

1. Resolutions 1 and 2 of this Committee be included as a strategy 
suggestion in the manual for implementation at the State and 
local levels. 

2. Suggestions be included in the manual for conducting sessions 
at respective State Affiliate conferences which assist individ- 
ual members to be effective in the legislature process. 

3. Plans and models of successful State Affiliate legislation 
committees be included in the manual. 

4. Members be encouraged to involve themselves in the campaigns 
of candidates at all levels so that, in the future, our voices 
will not only be heard but heeded. Included should be sugges- 
tions as to specific procedures so that the efforts of members 
will result in benefits to AECT, the State Affiliate, the 
profession, and education in general. 

Be it resolved that the Delegates to the 1974 Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference recommend to the AECT Boara of Directors that: 

RESOLUTION 4 

It is known that, from time to time, the AECT Executive Director generates 
position papers on matters of proposed federal legislation which are transmit- 
ted to various Congressmen and Committees of Congress as representing the offic- 
ial position of AECT. It appears that there is no formalized procedure within 
AECT which would provide the Executive Director with input regarding the 
Association's concerns on federal legislation. 

It is herein proposed that the Board of Directors establish a formal and 
ongoing mechanism for the generation of federal legislative proposals, not 
only with regard to reactions to already proposed legif rlation , but also orig- 
inal legislation. 

It is recommended that an annual retreat be instituted for this purpose. 
It is further suggested that the results of this retreat be a written report 
which would be published in one of the existent AECT periodicals and that the 
general membership be given an opportunity to react. The positions taken at 
the retreat should be submitted to the Board who would vote to accept or reject 
these positions. In the interests of expediency, it is suggested that this 
vote be taken by mail or phone which could then be confirmed at the next for- 
mal meeting. Those proposals which are accepted should be forwarded by the 
Board to the Executive Director for the preparation and dissemination of offic- 
ial position papers. In some way these positions should be made known to 
National and State leadership as well as the general membership. 
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It is recognized that funds to conduct such a retreat do not presently 
exist and it is unlikely that such funds can be allocated from the present 
budget. It is therefore apparent that, if such retreats are to be held, some 
alternative method of funding must be established. It is further recognized 
that various commercial members of AECT are as vitally concerned with matters 
of federal legislation as are other members and that their participation in 
such a retreat could be supportive. It is suggested that various commercial 
members financially support the retreat on a one-to-one basis; that is, that 
the commercial member host another delegate. 

It is suggested that the President establish and appoint a Planning Com- 
mittee to organize the retreat. The Chairman of the AECT Legislative Conunit- 
tee, at the least one Board member, and one commercial member should be ex- 
officio members. 

It is suggested that the delegate structure be constituted along the fol- 
lowing lines: , 

1. The AECT Board of Directors 

2. The Executive Director 

3. The Legislative Committee 

4. Division and Affiliate Presidents or their representatives 

5. The Retreat Planning Committee 

6. Any other de^ ?ates as funds may be available to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee 

Be it resolved that the Delegates to the 1974 Lake Okobo j i Educational 
Media Leadership Conference recoiranend to the AECT Board of Directors that: 

RESOLUTION 5 

It appears that matters having to do with federal legislative action are 
high on the list of priorities insofar as the National leadership of AECT is 
concerned. It also appears that a relatively small amount of funds are pre- 
sently available to actively pursue these matters. 

Therefore it is recommended that AECT establish a Legislative Action 

Fund. 

It is further recommended that the resources of certain retired members 
be utilized in this fund-raising effort. 

In addition to other avenues, the individual assessment of each member 
of a specified amount might be considered as a means of additional financial 
support. 
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The 1975 Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Planning Connnittee 
% Harold Hill, President-Elect AECT 

It is pe rceived that the development of certain leadership skills which 
have heretofore been lacking in much of AECT membership need to be improved. 
These skills involve the political decision making processes at federal, state 
and local governmental levels and at higher levels of school governance. 

It is recommended that the Planning Committee consider as a theme for 
the 1975 Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference, "Strategies 
for Change," It is hoped that the 1975 Conference, as a result of this 
theme, would help delegates in the process of becoming really effective change 
agents with regard to decisions which are made outside the arena of AECT or 
the profession itself, but which affect all of us in one way or another. 

Sincerely, 

The Political Action Committee of the 1974 
Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership 
Conference 

Joan E. Griff is Francis B. Flanagan 

Virginia Lambert John Baker 

Jerry Brong Art Evans 



RECOMMENDATION FOR 21ST OKOBOJI MEDIA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 



After considerable discussion the Committee considering questions related 
to government relations and influence recommend that future Okoboji Conferences 
continue as a significant forum to exchange ideas and make recommendations that 
will influence the future of learning. 

The committee also recommends that the theme for the 21st Lake Okoboji 
Educational Media Leadership Conference address the areas of: 

1. Defining target groups, agencies, bodies, etc., that AECT and 
State Affiliates should work with to influence so as to enhance 
learning environments, with the principal focus on educational 
technology and learning resource programs. 

2. Methodologies through which individual members of AECT and other 
library/information-science groups can increase their effectiveness 
in influencing decision makers as they deal with programs relevant 
to our field. 
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3. Building a continuing trust between individual members of AECT 
and State Affiliates so that involvement in influencing decision 
making is not restricted to just the individual or just the 
association — there needs to be a two-way interchange of action. 

The Committee further recommends that at the 21st Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference resource persons who are individually effective 
in the influence field be involved. These people might include professional 
governmental relations coordinators, members of Congressional staff, of legis- 
lative staff, and staff and officers of other associations • 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO STATE AFFILIATE REGIONAL MEETINGS REGARDING GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS (LEGISLATION) 

1. The meetings should be structured so that all delegates to these 
meetings will attend the legislative/governmental relations session, 

2. The Legislative briefing by AECT staff should be in written form 
so as noc to cut into the Legislative/Governmental Relations Ses- 
sion. A brief legislative press release should be prepared by 
AECT staff for state newsletter editors. This release should 
contain an evaluation of the impact of HR69 (ESEA Extension Act) 
on the educational technology/learning resource field. Delegates 
should be alerted to the possibility of passage of White House 
Conference on Libraries legislation, the implications for their 
state associations and how they can become involved, 

3. Legislative/governmental relations time should be devoted entirely 
to assisting affiliate delegates in determining strategies to effect 
decision makers in political and non-political matters regarding 
instructional technology, not only dealing with legislative bodies, 
but also regulating and policy making boards and commissions, 

4. Regioaal coordinators should determine what priority their State 
Affiliates place on legislation/governmental relations and assess 
what it should be. 

5. Regional coordinators should work with their assigned state dele- 
gates in establishing a national legislative/governmental relations 
network separate from the affiliate's state legislative committee. 

6. A draft of the proposed legislative manual being prepared by AECT 
staff should be available for review and feedback by affiliate 
delegates. 
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IDEAS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRE-SERVICE PROGRAMS AND IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 



GROUP 3 - Committee Members 



Lester Satterthwaite, Mod 
Joyce Anderson 
Rolland G. Billings 
Wayne Bruning 
Clyde Green 
Melanie Hanley 



rator Richard J. Kubalak 
Harold Madison 
■ Philip D. Smith 
Richard Snowberg 
James Thompson 
Connie Trone 



INTRODUCTION 



Change is a common element of modern life. Since there is an increasing 
awareness of the tremendous impact of technology in the contemporary educa- 
tional environment there is a need for establishing effective pre-service and 
in-service training programs to develop media competencies. The focus of this 
committee was to identify strategies for developing such programs because pre- 
vious Okoboji conference reports did not address this issue. Therefore, the 
1974 committee selected as its mission: 



TO DESCRIBE STRATEGIES FOR ORGANIZING PROGRAMS TO DEVELOP MEDIA COMPETENCIES: 

I. Prepare a list of media competencies. 

A. Using one or more of the following strategies: 

1. Examine existing lists* of competencies (sources such as 
AECT and others used in the bibliography of this report) . 

2. Examine existing lists of objectives or other non-competency 
statements (adapting to meet needs rather than adopting) . 

3. Examine your own (or other's) experiences and background. 

B. Recognizing the need to keep the competency list current (updating) 
in this rapidly changing area. 

II. Prepare a client needs assessment detailing the specific needs of the 
client . 

A. Using one or more of the following: 

1. Selection of competencies from data bank (see I.) by 

a. clients and/or, 

b. supervisors and/or, 

c. administrators. 

2. Analysis of existing curriculum requirements 

a. through curriculum guides 

b. through curriculum experts 

c. through students and identification of needs. 

3. Analysis of environment in terms of the needs of the family, 
school, community, state, nation, and identification of needs. 

*It is strongly recommended that a national data bank of media 
competencies be developed. 
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4. Analysis of student needs apart from existing curriculum 
and identification of needs of the user. 

5. Analysis of standardized media tests (if available) and 
identification of needs. 

6. Inventory of existing media resources and utilization 
practices and identification of needs. 

B. Recognizing that user's needs change, needs assessment is a 
continuing process . 

III. Identify media competencies based on client needs. 

A. Determine philosophy, goals and purposes of the programs 
which are applicable to client needs. 

B. Select competencies from data bank applicable to local needs, 
using one or more of the following strategies: 

1. Group analysis 

a. total clientele 

b. random sample of clientele 

2. Individual analysis 

a. by others 

b. by self 

C. Recognize possible need to add to or modify the above competencies 
based on the analyses. 

IV. Develop the program. 

A. Determine content. 

1. Refer to established competencies. 

2. Examine information resources. 

3. Prepare content and outline. 

B. Analyze audience. 

1. Refer to needs assessment. 

2. Refer to other pertinent data. 

3. Refer to audience analysis expert. 

C. Formulate objectives. 

1. Cognitive behavioral objectives. 

2. Affective behavioral objectives. 

3. Psycho-motor behavioral objectives. 

D. Select and/or design appropriate resources. 
1. Consider group structure. 

a. large group. 

b. small group. 
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2. Co sider design variables, 

"i. visud-verbal 

b. media f orm/print-non-print 

c . linear-non-4inear 

d. topical-modular 

E. Produce program. 

F. Evaluate/validate program. 
V. Install the program. 

A. Examir" the environment. 

1. Political. 

2 . Administrative. 

3. Financial. 
A. Personnel. 

5. Facilities/equipment . 

B. Gain administrative and client acceptance by the establishment 
of credibility through: 

1. Honesty and integrity. 

2. Validity of the program. 

3. Previous success. 
A. Status. 

C. Develop reward systems; 

1. For organization. 

2. For program developer. 

3. For client. 

A. For support personnel. 

D. Recognize the need for good public relations/information. 
VI. Evaluate the program. 

A. Evaluation is based on demonstration of established competencies. 

B. The proce^t. of evaluation is implemented on a continuous basis. 

1. During training program. 

2. Oil the job. 

C. Select evaluation techniques (some suggestions). 

1. Laboratory demonstrations. 

2. On site observation. 

3 . Interview, poll , or survey. 
A. Paper/pencil testing. 
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5. Case study solution. 

6. Self -evaluation by client. 

7. Product assessment. 

D. Assess learner attitudes regarding: 

1. Methodology. 

2. Proficiency. 

3. Relevancy. 
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The problems and concerns in the field of instructional development (ID) 
seem to fall under three main headings: Definition, Internal, and External. 
The definition of and the training in ID processes and philosophy, the detailed 
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and specific problems associated with the internal development of ID, and the 
interface with other segments of the educational community are all problems 
that were discussed by the committee. Their solutions and recommendations for 
some of these problems constitute the latter part of this report. The approach 
will be to refine our terms, review the history of ID concepts in ' fsL. Okoboji 
Conferences and to summarize and categorize the problems within th ^hree 
areas. 

TERMINOLOGY 

The committee is aware of the pending publication. Handbook of Standard 
Terminology and a Guide for Recording and Reporting laformation About Educa - 
tional Technology . This is an AECT project from the National Center for Edu~ 
cational Statistics and ±^ targeted for pu> LcaLxon in February, 1975. 

After determining our list of problems and concerns the committee iden- 
tified a number of terms, some of which contributed to the "basic" language 
used in the instructional development field. As there is some variance in 
their meaning, depending upon the source, the committee felt it might be help- 
ful to define the following terms: (not listed in alphabetical order) 

Suprasys tem ; the total environment, such as an entire school system or 
community, in which the system of interest is embedded. (Harries, 1972, 
p. 5). 

System : The collection of integrated entities which have arbitrarily 
been designed as being of central interest, such as a school. (Harries, 
1972, p. 5). 

Subsystem : A smaller collection of entities which comprise a portion 
of the system of central interest, (i.e., teachers, students, physical 
facilities). (Harries, 1972, p. 5). 

Learning System : An organized combination of people, materials, facili- 
ties, equipment, and procedures which interact to achieve a goal. Learn- 
ing system design implies the careful specification of requirements and 
objectives, the systematic analysis of these objectives to specify alter- 
native approaches to achieving them, the development of a system to meet 
objectives, and the evaluation of its performance. (Davis, Alexander, 
and Yelon, 1974, p. 303). 

Instructional Design : A component or subsystem of instructional develop- 
ment which includes specification of learning outcomes, routes to achieve 
them, including delivery systems, and evaluation. (The committee felt 
the term was sometimes confused with research design — the plan for doing 
a research study or materials design — specification of elements of a 
proposed slide, transparency, etc. ) 

Instructional Development : The systematic preparation of instruction to 
achieve specified goals. (The committee discussed at some length question 
of whether or not instructional development and instructional design meant 
the same thing.) It was determined that often the terms were used almost 
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interchangeably, although there was some indication that instructional 
development was often used to describe the "macro** whereas instructional 
design was reserved more for the *'micro", that being the specification 
of the **moment-by-moment events of instruction." (Gagne and Briggs, 
1974). 

Individualized Instruction ; Gagne and Briggs, (1974) list five varieties 
of individualized instruction. Briefly summarized, they are: 

Independent Study Plans ; Agreement occurs between teacher and 
student as to the gross parameters of the proposed study. 

Self-directed Study ; Objectives are agreed upon but options for 
learning remain open. 

Learner-centered Programs ; Student selects within broadly defined 
areas what objectives will be, how to achieve them, and when to 
create closure. 

Self-pacing ; Learner works at own rate; objectives set by teacher 
and required of all. 

Student-determined Instruction : Student controls selection of 
objectives, materials, resources, time to devote to study, and has 
freedom to self-evaluate and move to other objectives. 

(The committee felt that individualized instruction can also exist 
in a group setting as long as some of the decisions mentioned in 
the above definitions remain in the learner's control.) 

Module ; There is great diversity in the make-up of a module depending 
upon whose model is used. However, Gagne and Briggs (1974) suggest that, 
as a miniraam, modules should contain the following: 

1) Clearly stated performance objectives- 

2) Followed by appropriate assessment of student performance. 

3) and containing necessary materials for presenting the instruc- 
tional events needed and for stimulating recall of needed infor- 
mation. 

It should be noted that some modules do not contain the actual materials 
for presenting the instructional events but only reference them. 

Formative Design : Refers to the use of performance tests (empirical 
data) for making the necessary decisions long before first-draft mate- 
rials are ready for tryout, (Briggs, 1970, p. 173). 

Formative Evaluation : Refers to the practice of conducting tryouts of 
draft materials with individuals and groups of learners, followed by 
evaluative tests, to provide an empirical assessment of materials and 
to identify needed revisions, (Briggs, 1970, p. 173). 
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Summativ e Evaluation : Undertaken when development of an instructional 
entity is in some sense completed, rather than on-going. Its purpose is 
to permit conclusions to be drawn about how well the instruction has 
worked. (Gagne and Briggs, 1974, p. 236). 

Constraints: Barriers or limitations which exist or develop in the 
instructional development process, i.e., lack of time and/or resources. 
Early identification of constraints can help the designer make realistic 
plans. 



HISTORY OF ID CONCEPTS 



The term instructional development is of fairly recent origin; however, 
the processes embraco,! therein have been disci: ;..ed in the literature for some 
tune. Throughout two cK-cades the terminology has varied widely but the con- 
tent has shown a remarkable stability. The earliest reference to this process, 
as traced in past Okoboji documents, appears in 1956. During the second 
Okoboji Conference, Charles Hoban, Jr., in his keynote address presented a 
rudimentary model derived from the communication process. The model alluded 
to the need for a systematic approach to the developm.^nt of instruction. 



HOBAN 'S MODEL FOR I.D. 
(Okoboji 1956) 




Figure 1 



The Fourth Okoboji Report, 1958, again considered the area of instruc- 
tional systems. That report stated that "the audio-visual specialist should 
be actively involved in curriculum planning, development, implementation, 
and evaluation. . .as they relate to the overall instructional program.'* 

By 1964, the concepts formulated by the designers of programed instruc- 
tion were beginning to be transferred into the emerging field of instruc- 
tional development as evidenced in the Ninth Okoboji Report. 

In 1967 the Committee on Developing Instructional Systems indicated that 
In their opinion, "...the value which systems analysis and systems synthesis 
liolds for developers of instructional schemes and the newer media cannot be 
realized unless the steps of the systems development model can be translated 
into productive procedures by practitioners." (1967, p. 71) 

This admonition was again considered important by Dr. Curtis Ramsey, 
the keynote speaker at Okoboji in 1970. He stated that he "...could see an 
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absolutely unique function in instructional design in the educational communi- 
cations process, at which neither the librarian, by whatever title, nor the 
teacher or curriculum specialist as presently defined, is capable or appears 
to be moving in the direction of becoming capable." (1970, p. 20) 

Again, during the 1973 Okoboji Conference, a study committee exploring 
the future role of the instructional technologist said, •'The instr. actional 
technologist will have to understand the diagnostics of learning and, with 
the input of other professionals on the instructional development team, he 
will design the end products and processes. Further, he will be responsible 
for developing innovative design specifications into tangible formats in 
accordance with prevailing systems theory." (1973, p. 74) 

The examination of instructional systems [ ' jory has been the subject of 
many past Okoboji Conferences. The work oi this committee will further define 
the work of these previous efforts and suggest areas of concern for discussion 
in the future. 



DEFINITION 

One of th^. hindrances to the field of ID is the lack of consistency in 
terminology and definition of coles. These inconsistencies are typical of any 
developing technology and come partly from Lhe divergent backgrounds of those 
presently in the field. 

The lack o^. specificity in derining component: parts of the ID process has 
had negative effects in the training procedures for novitiates in the field, 
./ith a resultant misunderstanding of the ID process by many. There is no con- 
sistent pattern i.: the training of new personnel for these roles. This, plus 
the inaccessibility of such training program" and/or self-inst:>-uctional mate- 
rials, has created Tiuch of t;he divergence va now encounter. 

Anoth-r major concern to the field is the "rush to judgment" carried out 
because of the faulty concepi.iuu of time requirements on the pert of both thi 
client and the ins true clonal developers. The resulting programs often serve 
to retard the process of IP. 

A major detriment to our field is the Lsck cf a coherent phAlosopliy. 
While there appears to be a general agreement among I. P. practiti-.u^ers that 
nuch a need exists, there is a notable lack of effort in this area. 



ILJTERNAI. PROBLEMS TO ID 

As the field c : education has continued to expand, with administr^itors 
and teachers pushing for development individualized instruction, the job 
of the instructional developer has b-eii greatly complicated. He is contin- 
ualJ forced to make accurate estimates fcr time, funds, and human resour 
Many times thi^ decision is made wj*:hout tae benefit of experience or data. 
Society is aljc. rightfully demanding that instruction show a difference in 
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student learning. Therefore, in addition to the actual development of instruc- 
tional products, the developer must hire, or be an evaluator. How much, and 
what kind of evaluation can be carried out by the ID'er and not violate ethics, 
or exhaust resources? 



Another related concern is the poor diffusion of research data for plan- 
ning instructional decisions and for serving as possible theoretical bases for 
ID. In the course of the development of any instructional product, many deci- 
sions are made without the data or theoretical bases to support them. 

There is a tendency for ID practitioners to make media selections from 
a bias conditioned by their backgrounds. 

In summary, the internal concerns are: 

1. Management and procurement of resources — time, funds, human 
resources . 

2. Role of ID in evaluation — accountability, cost effectiveness. 

3. Role of ID in research and theory. 
A. Background biases. 



EXTERNAL PROBLEMS TO ID 

There seems to be a serious inability on the part of ID practitioners to 
communicate ex: f fct iveiy with other segments of the educational community. One 
symptom is the fact that ID is perceived as a threat to some teachers. Teach- 
ers are concerned that instructional technology may replace them, or that ID 
evaluations may make them appear ineffective. 

Another symptom of ineffective communication is the espousing of indi- 
vidualized instruction by administrators without recognition of the need for 
sufficient funding and professional human resources. Often a teacher will be 
designated as an ID'er without any direction or training by professional 
instructional developers. One important question is: What is the critical 
mass of training in ID processes neces iry to insure its acceptance by teach- 
ers, administrators, school boards, teacher organizations, parents, students, 
and other perceived clients of ID? 



Another question is: How is the rGi.e of the classroom teacher changing 
with the acquisition of new instructional development concepts and products? 
What pre- and in-service training programs will be needed to effect these 
role changes? 



A CONCEPTUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Instructional development (ID) is the systematic preparation of instruc- 
tion to achieve a specified goal. Through the assimilation of the research 
from three major fields (including instructional psychology, instructional 
technology, and systems theory) it was possible to construct a process for 
the development of improved instruction. 
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Instructional development has been discussed and described by several 
authorities in the field (Baker and ShuLz, 1971; Barson, 1967; Briggs, 1970; 
Havis, et. al., 1974; Gagne and briggs, 1974; Ilamrcus, 1972; and Kemp, 19/1). 
These discussii)ns tend to describe ID as a linear process where the user must com- 
plete one step before proceeding to the next step. While users of the instruc- 
tional development processes tend to progress in a linear fashion they also 
execute steps out of order and return to previous steps for further clarifi- 
cation. 

The accompanying model (Figure Two) is an attempt to describe instruc- 
tional development in a non-linear fashion. It is based largely on the 
instructional development model of the University Consortium for Instructional 
Development (formerly the National Special Media Institute). The overall 
model is circular i^i»^4esign to show- the uni flee whole and the integration of 
the parts within the instructional development process. The circles within 
the model represent the major component parts of the process. The solid 
arrows indicate the major routes to be followed in the process. The dashed 
arrows indicate the secondary routes to be followed when it is necessary to 
revise or recycle one of the component parts. Although all the possible 
interconnections between the parts are not shown it is conceivable that all 
the parts could be connected to each other with dashed ^irrows. 

The first part of this conceptualization of instructional development 
is the identification of the problem. The problem o^* concern must be suf- 
ficiently delineated from other problems. Ca c^.ful attention should be given 
to identifying the real problems as distinguished from the symptoms. For 
example, the failure of students in history may appear at first to be the 
problem while in fact it is a symptom of a problem in reading. Therefore, 
the solution will lie in alleviating the reading problem. Attention should 
also be given to choosing a problem of manageable size. 

The second part is to analyze the setting. This includes an examination 
Mf the current situation by reviewing existing documents such as course out- 
Lines, tests, syllabii, and reading lists. It also includes identifying 
the resources that are available or can be brought to bear in the solution 
of the problem. The resources include the facilities, existing materials, 
and monies. The personnel to be involved should also be identified and their 
support solicited. This entails a careful review of the support necessary 
from the administration and the community at large. A general review of the 
background and preparation of the student population should also be completed 
under the analysis of the setting. 

Preparation and identification of the learning outcomes is the third 
part. The final product of this part is the listing of objectives. Before 
listing the objectives, however, it is necessary to execute a task and a con- 
tent analysis. The task description normally includes a graphic or narra- 
tive description of how a person executes the task under consideration. Figure 
3 .sh(n>;s a simpli t ied task analysis of 1 ighting a match. 

The task analysis, while being a tedious task, reveals all of the skills 
and knowledge ner.essary to complete a task that otherwise might not be iden- 
tified. The task analysis is then translated into a content analysis to show 
the hierarchial relationship of the tasks. A possible content analysis is 
shown in Figure 4. 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT MODEL 




> Major routes of flow 

>• Secondary routes of flow 
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TASK ANALYSIS OF LIGHllNG A MATCH 





Figure 3 



CONTENT ANALYSIS OF LIGHTING A MATCH 



Strike the 
in n tc h 



match 



Protect 
trorn wind 



Identify 
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Light ;i matcli 



Throw 
away 



Blow 
out 



Lit 
match 



Figure 4 

From the content analysis the objectives and prerequisite skills can 
be written. The evaluation can then logically be prepared based upon the 
objectives . 

The fourth part of this conceptualization of instructional development 
is the strategy selection. The strategy selection should be based upon the 
learning outcomes identified previ msly and the domains into which these 
outcomes are classified. This also involves decisions such as teaching 
either inductively or deductively, by short frames or long readings, or with 
print or non-print materials. The choice of the proper medium for delivery 
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must be made at this point. Although the current research base for these 
decisions is not comprehensive, it is possible to approximai a decision that 
is data based. 

Alter the strategies have been selected a prototype should be constructed. 
The prototype should approximate, ar closely as possible, the final product. 
In some cases It will be necessary because of cost and availability to produce 
a prptotype in a medium other than the chosen medium. For example, it may be 
necessary to produce a half-inch video tape prototype while the final product 
will be a 16mm film. If the prototype is in another medium, the instructional 
developer should consider the differences that the other medium will cause on 
the delivery of the message. 

The prototype should then be field tested to measure the effectiveness. 
The field testing should be done with individuals who are neophytes to the 
content field as well as with experts. Normally the neophyte testing will be 
done with a small group of srudents. The instructor should carefully \onitor 
the student use of the instruction making particular note of problem areas 
encountered by the student. When the student has completed the instruction, 
the instructor should debrief the student to identify additional problems. 
The field testing with experts should be directed at the content and logical 
development of the unit. 

The data from the field testing should be used as the basis for the 
decision to implement or not to implement the given unit. If the evaluation 
by the neophytes and the experts is positive, then the unit can be imple- 
mented and used with large groups of students. If the evaluation reveals 
many flaws in the unit, however, it will be necessary to correct these before 
the unit is used by large groups of students. 

The revise and recycle step in this, conceptualization of instructional 
development is perhaps the most important step. Continually as one pro- 
gresses through the process it is necessary to return to a previous step for 
further clarification on a given point. In this model the revise and recycle 
step is central and is connected to the other steps by the dashed arrows. 
Although the arrows shown indicate the main points at which it may be neces- 
sary to revise or recycle, it is possible to proceed from any step in the 
model to any other step in the model. 

This model is one conceptualization of instructional development. It 
should not be construed as the only or even the best ID model but merely 
one conceptualization out of many. Those readers who do not find meaning in 
this model should refer to one or more of the models referenced in the open- 
ing of this section. 



SOME SELECTED SOLUTIONS 

The committee realized the impossibility of providing solutions to all 
of the problems of ID, many of which have plagued the pro;'-ssion since its 
inception. The committee, however, felt the necessity to provide some 
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selected solutions that might provide a useful starting point for groups in 
future years at Okoboji and others in the field. Since the Okoboji conference 
has a time constraint, little attempt has been made to categorize or prioritize 
the identified problems and solutions. 

1. The problem of terminology will be solved partially by the dis- 
semination of the Handbook of Standard Terminology and a Guide 
for Recording and Reporting Information about Educational Tech - 
nology . This handbook will provide a substantial base on which 
ID'ers may clarify and add new terms pertaining to the profession. 

2. The problem of variety of purpose, training patterns, and inac- 
cessibility of adequate training programs may be partially solved 
by identifying a rove of commonality in our process. Improved 
consistency in the ID process along with the identification of 
functional roles will result in more uniformity in training pro- 
grams. Institutions currently demonstrating strength in this 
area should collaborate to provide model in-service programs for 
the profession. 



3. Instructional developers must develop their own philosophical 
base which will serve to meet the needs of the field at this 
time. Instructional developers must also be aware than an 
emerging profession, such as instructional development, will 
require periodic changes in its philosophy. 



4. The instructional developer must establish a data base th' pro- 
vides a set of guidelines for estimating the costs, in t iv- of 
both time and money, that must be expanded. This data hi- can 
be drawn from instructional development projects that have been 
completed at various institutions. ulosely tied to this is the 
concern for measuring the accountability of instructional develop- 
ment programs. The same data as oiui; above will provide a 
basis for evaiuat^'ng the cost-e: r t i vv at ss of instructional 
development . 



5. A vehicle for diffusing research data on instructional develop- 
ment needs to be established by professionals in the field. This 
vehicle should report basic research studies in the field as well 
as case studies of projects. This need has been met somewhat by 
journals in the field such as Audiovisual Instruction and AV 
Communication Review and by the Instructional Development Div- 
ision of AECT. Several institutions have also published their 
own reports of their ID activities. These reports, however, 
have not received wide distribution. The form for the vehicle 
could be a periodical devoted exclusively to ID, a regular 
column in several periodicals, or an extensive "State of the 
Art" report. 

6. Instructional developers must be aware of their tendencies to 
choose the medium for presentation that they are most familiar 
with. For example, instructional developers with a background 
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in television tend to choose television as the delivery 
system. Similarly those with psychology backgrounds tend 
to choose a programed instruction delivery system. By 
being aware of his bias the instructional developer can 
correct this problem. 

7. Although instructional developers should engage in both 
formative and summative evaluation, they should recognize 
the need for an impartial evaluation input at the sum- 
mative stage. They must be sensitive to the possibility 
of teacher apprehension regarding the implementation of 
a new process. This condition presents both a challenge 
and opportunity to the instructional developer and his 
response may well determine the success or failure of the 
program. Instructional developers must also be sensitive 
to teacher's needs to improve the effectiveness for man- 
aging learner environment. The integration of disciplines 
will require the instructional developer's personal atten- 
tion and desire to directly assist teachers by providing 
a variety of individual, small and large group in-service 
opportunities. 

8. Since training institutions have-not done enough to acquaint 
teachers with instructional development, instructional devel- 
opers must fill the void by helping school systems plan in- 
service programs. Perhaps in this way instructional devel- 
opers may demonstrate to the teachers that instructional 
development will improve their skills and student learning. 



CONCLUSION 

The statements contained herein represent the thinking of eight individ- 
uals, ear!i vith a different background in instructional development. Al- 
though tatements are the result of extensive thought and discussion they 
should r >i considered to be the last word in instructional development. It 
is the ■ ,>e of this committee that future Okobojians and others in the field 
will challenge and expand upon our efforts to identify the problems and con- 
cerns in the field of instructional development. 
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ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION 



GROUP 5 - Committee Members 

Frank R. Birmingham William Schtnitll 

William L Hanley, jr. Ralph L. Wooden 

Richard D. Hubbard Wesley J. Mcjulien, Chairman 

Willis Scaddcn 

MAJOR CONCERN 

Suggested strategies for implementation of the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology Accreditation and Certification Guidelines. 



INTRODUCTION 

All of us are aware that the Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology (AECT) Task Forces on Certification and Accreditation are in 
reply to our questioning, "Are We a Profession?** 

Horace Hartsell in a Resource Guide for Planning Spec ia l In-Service Pro - 
grams seated, "The professions are occupations through which people obtain 
highly specialized intellectual services. They are occupations involving 
relatively long and specialized preparation on the level of higher education 
and are governed by a special code of ethics,.. 

Professional status is the degree to which one has attained the specialized 
competence, attitudes, and recognition that characterize the professions in 
general. A professional face also shows the status of one among members of oth- 
er professions." (Hartsell, 1974, p. 24) 

Obviously the instructional technology profession wants to insure that all 
positions in their field are filled with competent and qualified personnel and 
that each individual can perform at the required level for the tasks specified 
in his/her job description. Certification and accreditation can lead to this 
end. For the sake of definition, accreditation means the evaluation of pre- 
paration programs, while certification means the evaluation of personnel. 



CERTIFICATION 

Group 5B at the Okoboji meeting in 1971, was concerned with cer tiiication 
based on the Domain of Instructional Technology as a key to accountability. 
They presented the concept of a career lattice which allowed for upward mobility 
in our field suggesting a task oriented curriculum, certification and evalua- 
tion. We are including their schematic based on the Jobs in Instructional 
Media Study which is the basis for our further considerations. (Summary Report 
of Lake Okoboji Conference, 1971) This study conducted by AECT in 1969 relat- 
ing to Jobs in Instructional Media provided the franework and established the 
foundation for two task forces appointed in 19 71 to develop guidelines for (1) 
Certification of Educational and Communications Personnel and (2) Accreditation 
of Media Programs. These two sets of guidelines were approved by the AECT's 
Board of Directors at their March 1974 National Convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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DOMAIN Of INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

' ^ 




TABLE 1 

Assumptions : 

1. There should be alternate routes by which an individual might 
achieve certlf -^cation as a media professional. 

2. Higher educi^'i i programs should assume the main responsibility 
for providing; e necessary educational experiences resulting in 
competencies for certification as a media professional. 

3. Qualified media professionals must be involved in any evaluative 
procedure whether it be competency measurement or program effec- 
tiveness measurement. 
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4. Certification needs to be approached from the point of view 
of keeping people presently performing on-the-job tasks and 
providing for a progressive development of their needed 
competencies . 

5. Certificatio should include multiple levels in special are< 
as indicated in Table 1. 



ACCREDITATION 

Any accredited program must reflect the functions which become specific 
in the roles its graduates vill perform as indicated in the AECT guidelines 
tor accrediting advanced media programs. The program must be appropriate in 
terms of the professional functions and the tasks involved in instructional 
inanagement, instructional product development, and instructional program 
development roles. 

Assumptions : 

1. Procedures need to be established by AECT for monitoring all 
training programs. 

2. Accrediting agencies* components need to be consistent with 
components required in AECT guidelines. 
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SUGGESTED STRATEGIES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

1. How does AECT establish a line of communication betwesn* media 
.iiid educational associations? It is suggested that AECT 
establish lines of communication among media and educational 
associations by employing the following: 

a. Identify decision makers of professional groups and 
establish workshops centered around certification and 
accreditation standards. 

b. Establish a liaison officer who will participate in 
state and regional meetings to inform attendees about 
certification and accreditation. 

c. Provide copies of accreditation and certification 
guidelines upon request. 

d. Assume responsibility for identifying existing programs 
that meet present accreditation and certification 
guidelines . 

e. Disseminate to all professionally related organizations 
copies of the Accreditation and Certification Guidelines 
along with approved list of approved programs. 

f. Develop a media-oriented program to explain the AECT 
Accreditation and Certification Guidelines. 
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.g. Provide consultative service on a contracted basis to 
schools and colleges (kit and team notion). 

h. Influence other professional organizations to promote 
the purpose, scope, and implementation of Accredita- 
tion and Certification Guidelines. 

How will AECT implement the use of the Accreditation and 
Certification Guidelines? It is suggested that for adequate 
implementation of the Accreditation and Certification Guide- 
lines AECT should: 



a. Issue a strong statement of need to related professional 
organizations, state departments of education, school 
boards, administrators and all others as deemed neces- 
sary (elementary, secondary, and higher education). 

b. Attach constraints to media related fundin.^^. 

Constraint 1: Any proposal should show evidence of the 
program having a certified director and staff needed to 
facilitate the objectives and directions of the proposal. 
Constraint 2: There should be sufficient financial sup- 
port to enable the media team to carry out the objectives 
stated in any proposal. 

c. Influence state and federal legislation. 

d. Provide staff guidance in establishing implementation 
type committees at the state professional organizational 
level to promote AECT accreditation and certification 
guidelines . 

e. Promote employment of professionals who have either 
graduated from an accredited program or passed an 
equivalency examination (out of school). 

3. mat should be the procedures for implementation of AECT 
accreditation and certification guidelines? 

It is suggested that the following implementation strategies 
be given serious consideration by the AECT Board of Directors. 

a. Establish a Committee for Accreditation and Certification 
that will develop and implement criteria and checklists 
for use in approving programs. 

b. The Accreditation and Certification Committee shall appoint 
and orientate a sufficient number of evaluators for the 
purpose of conducting on-site accreditation visits as 
requested . 

c. The Accreditation and Certification Committee will recom- 
mend to the Board of Directors of AECT those programs 
which meets its criteria. 
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d. The AECT Board of Directors will direct the Executive 
Director to publish a directory of approved programs. 

e. The AECT Board of Directors will further direct the 
Executive Director to forward a certificate to the 
accrediting school indicating official approval by 
AECT. 

4. What are the paths by which AECT may implement accreditation 
and certification guidelines? 

There are at least six recognizable paths by which AECT can 
help to implement accreditation and certification. These 
paths are shown graphically in Figure 1, page 69. 

Accreditation . 

Educational communications and technology specializations in teacher 
training programs can be accredited by gaining the approval of the AECT 
accreditation guidelines by the National Conmiission for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) . Other programs which train coimnunications and 
technology personnel (outside of teacher education) would eventually be accre 
dited by obtaining the stamp of approval of a regional accrediting agency (e. 
North Central). AECT should continue to work to gain the acceptance of the 
AECT accreditation guidelines by these accrediting organizations. 

Another approach, and probably the easiest to implement, would L for 
AKCT to directly accredit college and university training programs. Those 
institutions whose programs meet the AECT accreditation guidelines would be 
eligible for accrediting by a visitation team. Ultimately, an approved list 
of schools would b-e compiled. 

Certif i cation . 

The Certification Task Force of AECT recommended that certification of 
educational communications and technology personnel employed in schools and 
colleges should continue to be performed by official certification agencies 
(state departments of education alone, or cooperatively with approved teacher 
training programs.) AECT would need to work to gain acceptance of the AECT 
certification guidelines by NCATE and the various state departments of edu- 
cation. All other communications and technology personnel (e.g., those in 
government, industry, business, military, religion, college support centers, 
and I.D. programs) should be certified directly by AECT. 

While AECT can work through its state affiliates to accomplish some of 
the above tasks, state AECT affiliates must also play a vital role in gaining 
acceptance and implementation of the AECT Accreditation and Certification 
Guidelines. They can work with college and university training programs to 
help them receive accreditation. They can work to influence state departments 
of education to accept the AECT guidelines. Lastly, they can apply pressure 
on AECT to actively pursue the other paths that have been outlined above. 
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CONCLUSION 



T' - major concern of the group was to suggest strategies for AECT imple- 
mentation of Accreditation and Certification Guidelines. As a result of the 
material presented, we identified certain resolutions pertaining to implemen- 
tation of AECT Certification Guidelines. They are: 



RESOLUTIONS 
Certification . 

WHEREAS, the Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
has developed guidelines for certification of niL^dia personnel. 

WHEREAS, there is need for dissemination and interpretation of these 
guidelines to those organizations who are responsible for certifying media 
personnel or influencing the certification of these personnel. 

WHEREAS, there is an implementation committee in the Association for Edu- 
cational Communications and Technology for implementing these guidelines. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the delegates to the 1974 Okoboji Conference recom- 
mend to the Board of Directors of AECT that conies of the guidelines i)e for- 
warded to the Council of Chief State School Oiiicers. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the AECT officials charged with the respons- 
ibility for implementing chese guidelines pursue through direct contact (meet- 
ings) acceptance and approval of these guidelines by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the Association of Chief State Audio Visual Officers, and 
the State School Library Supervisors. 



RESOLUTIONS 
Accreditation . 

WHEREAS, the Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
has developed guidelines for accreditation of media programs in Higher Edu- 
cation. 

WHEREAS, there is need for dissemination and interpretation of these 
guidelines to those organizations who are responsible for accrediting programs 
in media or influence the accreditation of these programs. 

WHEREAS, there is an implementation committee in the Association for Edu- 
Ciitional Communications and Technology for implementing these guidelines. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the delegates to the 1974 Okoboji Conference recom- 
mend to the Board of Directors of AECT that copies of the guidelines be for- 
warded to the National Comraission on Accreditation and to each of the appro- 
priate accrediting agencies and the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the AECT officials charged with the respons- 
ibility for implementing the guidelines pursue through direct contact (meet- 
ings) acceptance and approval of these guidelines by the National Commission 
on Accreditation, Regional Accrediting Agencies, and National Council on Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education. 
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RESEARCH IN INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY: 
PRODUCT, PROCESS, AND IMPLEMENTATION 

GROUP 6 - Committee Members 

Thom.'i'i Dunn Michael Simons on 

V Richard J. Lnmbcrski Susan Storm 

Tillman J. R.ij^an Clayton J. Vollan 

Research was last examined in depth at Lake Okoboji in 1959. Since that 
time, participants have perceived other issues to be more pressing. We pro- 
pose to draw on that report to set the stage lor our inquiry. We will attempt 
to indicate which of the concerns of that time may be resolved, which may be 
no longer relevant and which, although still pressing problems, may be seen 
from a new point-of-view because of changes within our field or in the larger 
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society of which our field is a part. We are aided in this effort by the fact 
that the report of that year was prepared by some of the leading thinkers in 
this field: Arthur Lumsdaine, Wes Meierhenry, James Finn and William Allen. 
We begin this task with a great awareness of our debt to those who have brought 
this field to its current importance. 

The 1959 conference report, ''Research in the Audio-Visual, Television 
Area," indicates by its title alone that sweeping changes have occurred in our 
field. Today we operate in a much expanded domain, using new strategies to 
employ technology in the larger sense rather than organizing our thinking 
around different methods of displaying learning stimuli. 

The conference of the following year, 1960, dealt with the effect of 
research on curriculum. Keynoter A. W. VanderMeer raised the problem of 
re.se'cireh utility; (VanderMeer, 1960) 

Too much research is done in isolation from practical 
problems and this results in a lack of application. 
Therefore, the first step in designing research is to 
determine what questions the user wants answered and 
to relate these to what the researcher believes will 
yield worthwhile findings. 

This same issue occupies us today and the current concern is exemplified 
by a recent statement by David Krathwohl: (Kra^hwohl, 1971) 

Educational research is often viewed as unrelated to 
practical purposes, too fragmentary and poorly related 
to an overall framework of education. 



The writers of the 1959 report call for improved research tev;liniques and 
suggest a number of approaches to this end. In a large sense the techniques 
called for have come to fruition. Improved research designs, so^^his tica ted 
statistical procedures and sampling methods, and the assistance of computers 
have made it much more likely that adequate research will be carried out. The 
potential for improved research exists. Also, a continuing effort to insure 
strict adherence to high research .standards is necessary. 

Another area of concern c ed at that time was the source of res(\-. tch 

problems. It was felt that a Det. mr; type of question needed to be asked by 
the audio-visual researcher. Obviously this problem is still with us, but it 
appears the researchers have met with considerable success in their attempts 
to uncover problem areas that are more directly related to actual needs of the 
instructional technologist. The 'distinction made at that time between research 
that is conducted for a utilitarian purpose nnd that which is basic no longer 
seems as useful a distinction since today we can recognize many basic research 
studies that have immediate utility. 

We also find that the authors of the 1959 report felt the field suffered 
from the lack of m adequate theory, or theoretical basis. Research efforts 
since that time h^ve failed to provide an acceptable solution to this problem. 
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It appears that as our field grows and we adapt and adopt theories of other dis- 
ciplines, the lack of a theoretical base is less frequently expressed as a prob- 
lem. It would seem that although this is still an important problem, many 
instructional technologists have n.rre immediate concerns. 

Research efforts of a useful magnitude require considerable resources. 
The 1959 report stat^^d a need for better use of the resources available for 
research. Considerable improvement has taken place with the creation of bet- 
ter communication within the field as exemplified by the creation of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Instructional Technology, but it appears that there is still 
much room for improvement. For example, researchers often independently explore 
similar problems ignorant of one another's efforts, research is sometimes con- 
ducted in areas already proven fruitless, and areas being researched do not 
directly relate to pressing problems of educational practice. 

Legitimizing the audio-visual field was a vital concern fifteen years ago. 
Research efforts were focused on proving the effectiveness of auaio-visual mate- 
rials. Experimental studies attempted to show that teaching with audio-visual 
materials was more effective than teaching without audio-visual materials. Cur- 
rent researchers are more concerned with the influence of various media, act- 
ing in concert with learn'.:?r variables, various message content, environments, 
ai. ! a host of other interacting factors. 



ISSUES AND CONCERNS 

As the committee investigated the proceedings of past conferences and 
readings readily available, we realized that the concept of instructional tech- 
nology research has changed, and continues to ctiange rapidly. To cite specific 
studies demonstrating change would not be as productive as to cite concerns 
and issues which face us. 

THE PRODUCT 

The committee has expressed concern that: 

1. There is an apparent lack of research productivity, which 
generates from the need to: 

a. Assess and synthesize available research. 

b. Survey immediate needs in practical settings and conditions. 

c. Determine the difference between known theories and imme- 
diate needs. 

d. Discover more generalizable conclusions. 

e. Generate common terminology and communicability of results 
between the researcher and the practitioner. 

I' . Find better methods of disseminating research results. 

g. Determine procedures for obtaining problem solutions 
rather than symptom solutions. 
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h. Find connnon forums for the exchange between 
researchers and practitioners. 

2. There is an apparent lack of direction and purpose for 
assessing, prescribing, and predicting student attitudes 
needs and achievement. This generates from the need to: 

a. Develop better measurement tools for assessing the 
students' entry behavior. 

b. Find not only differences among learners, but also 
similarities among the learners. 

c. Determine the processes of how students learn from 
the medium rather than their level of achievement 
using one particular medium. 

3. There exists a vast amount of basic research which has 
not been: 

a. Consolidated into generalizable theories. 

b. Consolidated and built upon. 

c. Reviewed and adapted from other fields of research. 

4. There appears to be little: 

a. Direction, purpose, and concentrat-d effort in the 
field of instructional technology research. 

b. Evaluation of the change between past and present 
research efforts. 

c. Development of models or paradigms suggesting courses 
of action and direction for researchers. 



THE PROCESS 

The committee has expressed concern that: 

1. There is no unified network of communication between 
researchers for the: 

a. Consistent and critical review, consolidation, and 
dissemination of theories and studies. 

b. Exchange of mutual research efforts, interests, and 
resources . 

c. Unified and concentrated effort of resolving imme- 
diate research needs. 

2. The purpose and role of research in the decision making 
process of instructional development and product develop- 
ment remains unclear . 

3. There is pressing demand for: 

a. Research in the process of instructional development, 
identifying and validating system advantages and 
shortcomings. 
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b. Research identifying support structures which con- 
tribute to work that is both field based and theory 
based . 

c. Review, consolidation, and experimentation of: 

1) Learner outcomes, learner processes, and conditions 
of learning. (Schalock, 1972) 

2) Instructional variables and learner characteristics 
which will lead to methods and procedures of describ- 
ing, prescribing and predicting behavior. 

4. There is no statement nor evident direction of how leader- 
ship potential might be developed within the field of instruc- 
tional research. 

5. Extensive work needs to be done in an attempt to: 

a. Make instruction more humanizing and palatable. 

b. Overcome the negativism and disbelief towards research 
and research findings . 

c. Better utilize human resources in instructional develop- 
ment and product development. 



THE IMPLEMENTATION 

The committee has expressed concern that : 

1. No assessments of available methods and procedures for the 
implementation of research have been proposed, conducted, 
nor validated. 

2. The roles, responsibilities, and moralities of researcher's 
involved in the implementation of research to the various 
curricula have not been proposed nor surveyed. 

3. Researchers should be encouraged and assisted in defining 
research directions and priorities. Such encouragement and 
assistance might be reflected in actions by graduate pro- 
grams, funding sources, professional organizations, editors 
of journals, and societal pressures. 

4. No unified and consistent research training is available 
to me e t : 

a. The specific needs of instructional developers, research- 
ers, or specialists. 

b. Changing roles, methods and procedures necessary for 
the researcher. 

5. Lastly, the previous preoccupation of implementation and 
dissemination should be redefined as a function of strategies 
of change. 
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MODELS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A wide variety of potential models for research in instructional tech- 
nology exist. Some of these models are in use today, others have been cried 
and abandoned, and still others have yet to be applied. 

Examples of what is broadly meant by "models for research in instructional 
technology" are perhaps more accurately described as patterns or traditions. 
In the medical research field, a strong tradition exists for clinical, non- 
experimental, or quasi-experimental designs. In educational research, a favor- 
ite approach for many years was "raw empericism," with emphasis on the presumed 
utility of large masses of data often collected with little or no prior inten- 
tions regarding its specific use. A contrasting approach can he seen in exper- 
imental psychology, in which "pure" theory-building is emphai d strongly. 

It ^eems clear enough at this juncture that further work solidly grounded 
in theory is desperately needed in instructional techiiology. (Bruner, J.S., 
1966, and Salomon and Snow, 1970; and many other related references). The 
model or approach we recommend would be that of programatic efforts towards 
theory building to yield a theory of instruction, including a theory of instruc- 
tional technology. Agreement upon this point, however, does not satisfy our 
concern for adequate mr^dels or paradigms for research in our field. A complex- 
ity, perhaps unique to our area when compared to experimental psychology, for 
example, is our real and vital role as practitioners — as enablers and change 
agents in the improvement of instruction. There is sufficient evidence, we 
believe, to strongly suggest that theory-based research in instructional tech- 
nology may also be of high utility for decision making and direct use in the 
schools. We are_ suggesting that learning packages and procedures generated by 
the research projects be used in today's instructional efforts. (Seu Lmns(l;iine, 
1963, for an important statement on the unique value of sequenced, repro- 
ducable instructional instruments in their ability to not only generate data 
about their effect, but also about Iiow they achieve their effects.) W( seem 
to have a two-fold need in IT research: for immediately useful products/pro- 
cedures, and for robust, adequate theory to ultimately enable us to know not 
just that a learning package works, but why it works. We see the "why" answers 
to be stepping stones taking the researcher toward a long range goal: the 
ability to predict. To be of continuing service now and in the future our 
theory building efforts can and should be directly related to field needs. A 
problem, however, is how to do both: solid theory building, and achieve imme- 
diately applirnble results. The preponderance of opinion among educational, 
researchers o ide of instructional technology would be that to do both would 
be unwise, uni, . pessary , and impossible. There seem, however, to be a number 
of examples of research approaches in instructional technology that can do both. 
Perhaps we should draw upon our field's best methods of working on problems. 
Use of our tools may well be of more real help in generating better immediate 
and long term output than with strictly "pure" developmental, or "pure" basic 
research . 

The model depicted below is a simple model of the instructional process. 
There are many models to choose from. For example, the Instructional Development 
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An Approach to Identifying Needed Research In Instructional Technology: 
Drawing Research Problems From Elements and Relationships in Instructional 
Systems Models, in Combination with Variables from Related Bodies of 
Knowledge. 
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Institute (IDI) model could have been used. This model includes nine functions 
and is morci complete. However, while complete, it may be too confusing, given 
the short time available to suffic nuiy develop the framework within this 
paper. Therefore, a more simple model has been used. 

Each of the functions in the model will now be explained and in addition 
examples of research questions will be listc:d for each function. 



NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 



Needs assessment 

a. Explanation of function 

This involves an investigation of the target ^opulation 
for the purposes of identifying needs not pre : lU Ly being 
met in the existing instructional environment. included 
are discrepancies between what needs the system purports 
to meet but does not and identification of needs not 
presently addressed in the system. 

b. Research concerns 

Research in this area has not as yet been well defined. 
But it will involve such issues as clarifying values, 
techniques for analyzing the environment, etc. 
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DEVELOP 
GOALS 
& 

OBJECTIVES 



2. Develop goals and objectives 

a. Explanation of function 

This is a comprehensive and involved function which 
translates the needs identified in the previous function 
into general purposes or goal statements and then into a 
more explicit behavioral objec t: Lve form. Included also 
is an analysis of this terminal objective for the pur- 
pose of generating the enabling objective. The imme- 
diate output of this analysis could be :'n the form of 
a learning hierarchy. (Gagne, 1968) 

b . Research questions and concerns 

1) In what manner should objectives be presented (if at 
all) to students? 

2) uoes the presentation of various; levels of objectives 
have a differential effect on the learner? 

3) Are objectives more valuable for aiding the teacher 
in carrying out instruction rather than for an organ- 
izing effect when presented to students? 

4) Are there various ways to validate learning 
hierarcnies? 

5) Dogs using a learning hierarchy increase the proba- 
bility of successful teaching? 

6) What are alternative task analyses techniques in the 
domrtins other than intellectual skills? 



DEFINE 

ENTRY 
CHARACTER- 
ISTICS 
PRE-ASSESS 



3. Define entry charact?r istics pre-assessment 

a. Explanation of function 

This again is a .quite complex function involvi. g the 
determination of relevant student entry characteristics 
(aptitudes, prerequisite skills, conceptual level, intel- 
lectual development level, etc.) and the pre-assessment 
of such characteristics as students enter the systems. 
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b. Research quest ions ai oncerns 

1) Does systeiaa^ic pretesting of student " br. ^ed on the 
objectives generated in a learning hiet .rr .iy provide 
an optimal beginning point for each lituaent? 

2) A major concern which is readily identifiable vrhen 
addressing this function is the aptitua x treatment 
or trait x treatment interaction controver A si • 
nificant difference in research of this when 
carued out within a systems paradigm w ':he 
prior deiiignation of objectives specifi ding 
to levels. (Bloom, 1956) or learning tyi- .^agne, 
1970) 



STRATEGIES 
& 

PROCEDURES 

4. Strategies, procedures, activities 

a. Explanation of function 

Duriug this function the primary emphasis is deter- 
mining trie means ::o the already stated ends (objec- 
tively) gi^/en speciriod entry characteristics of 
students. This is a critical function in instruc- 
tional technology since it involves media selec- 
•::ion dec vs ions . 

b. Res-iarch questions and concerns 

Although this is a discussion of research within a 
sub'Component of the model this section will be more 
complete and complex since it is a major focus in 
th.i.s paper. 

One means of enhancing the probability of high utility and 
relevance of research efforts in strategies, procedures and 
activities is through multi-dimensional factor combination. 
A problem area formulation model based on a multiple factor 
approach is presented in Figure 1. 

While time and space limitations do not allow a full explan-- 
ation of Figure 1 some of its primary aspects should be 
d '-scribed. 

First the model basically takes sets of variables and allows 
or forces their intercombination. Each set of var"'*ables as 
listed is only the broadest kind of indicator, v/hich in point 
of fact bears extensive breaking out to yield res^archable 
variables. Furthermore, the lists of variables themselves 
are only possibilities. For example, the "types of learning" 
dimension of Gagne (1970) in Figure 1, could be substituted 
or supplanted by another formulation on learning outcomes 
such as the Taxonomy. (Bloom, 1956) 
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A MODEL FOR GENERATING RESEARCH (]UESTIONS 

IN strat:gies, PRCttouREs, & activities 




Figure 1 
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The model include'., i jur dimensions, each with various 
factors : 

1) Everttifr? of instrucVion - these are designed to take 
the learner trom "where he's at" in the beginning 
of a ^ :?ssoa to the achievement of the objective. 
Gagnc: Briggs (1974) list nine such eventj^. They 
point out th.it the sequence is only probab , . aot 
invariant, and that all events do not hav^- ; v .cur 
for every lesson. 

2) ypes of learning "(Gagne, 1970) included in the 
model are types 3-8 only since most content taught 
in school would be included in these four. 

3) Learner characteristics - this variable includes 
five defined areas. The number of characteristics 
to consider could be more or less. For our pur- 
poses the number is not important but rather that 
one realize such characteristics do cross with 
events of instruction and learning type. 

4) Presentation factors - these additional variables 
could be considered for all cells in the 9x4x3x9 
cube . 

It is not the intent of this model to suggest that all 
research in this area include this four-way in-eraction. 
Rather the intent is to depict in a meaninp, Ful manner 
the relationship among such variables so that all could 
generate better research questions. For example, one 
could consider only two factors such as an event of 
instruction by type of learning design. A third vari- 
able such as conceptual level could br added and then 
of course a presentation variabie. The reader is encour- 
aged to consider his or her own designs to test the fea- 
ibility of the model. 



EVALUATION 



cVc luat i on 



^ 1 

ExplanatxOn of funrtion 

The function of evaluation is two-fold: 1. to provide 
informaticn about those students who have attained the 
objo(^tivu:. : and 2. to provide Information about the 
effectiveness of instruction. 
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b, Research questions and concerns 

1) A major concern is the development of appropriate 
criterion referenced techniques. 

2) To establish the relative value of norm versus 
criterion referenced techniques . 

3) Establish feasible formative evaluation procedures. 

RESOLL'L'IONS 

WHEREAS, research concerns are specif! "y itemi^^ed and stated in 
the report of Group 6 of the 20th Annual T.aivu Okoboj i Educational Media 
Leadership Conference, and 

W'lEREAS, certain acute problems emerge from otudy of this report, 
theref '>re , 

B}:: II RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of the Association for Edu- 
cational Communications and Technology: 

1. Establish a means for a research- in-progress information exchange. 

2. Promote es tab] isliment of a iramc:work of research nc^jds to better 

'ordinaie the efforts of instructiOT- ' Lechnology researchers. 

3. Encourage a research needs assessment which considers the person; 
his/her skills, attitudes, and societal/cultural differences by 
use of its administrative struclures and publicatioii ; . 

4. Encourage ins true Lional technologv re^searchers to examine instruc- 
tional systems design models as a base for generat-'u^ rcsearcfi 
ideas . 
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A pr()(;kam for the training of tnstructional 

'i'ECHNOLO(;iSTS AS /• :nTS OF CHANGE 



GRiUjP 7 - Committee Members 



JiirqucHiu iilondin 
B:irry Br.tt.t.OM 



Rohort R. I l.irclm;i 
Ch.irlcs PoiuH'low 



Ii s true t I on- n tecnno'o^y is a peopK^ busine:' 
more ei tic Lent nnd effective Jenrnlng in studei>ts. 



It>; aim 



to brmr, abcKit 



Tc meet chis goal requires ins cruet i onci L f: echno J ogi s is trciined in spe^-- 
ified competunciL'S. It has been suj;g(^st.ea elsewhere that one of the funct ' >al 
elements of ins t ru.-. t i onn 1 technology is that of CHANGE AGENCY. (Sununary R. )rt 
of chu Lake C .oboji Conl.erence, 1973) 

Thu n(->Llon that ttie i ns t ruct ' una! t L-chnuiog i s t must be a change agent is 
not new to t[ie field. An Lnforni.:! unpubJ ished survey at the Okobo j i Leadersiiip 
Media Conference (Angi.st, 19 74) indicated the majority of participants supported 
th.is vir>w. The JIMS htiid" (lly.-, et al , 1971) suggests that one ^ment of a 
training j.urrLcu!u:n sliould be in the a^^a of "adapr-d skills." The^ skills 
wliich permit the i , \m dual t .idopi the varic-u!^ physical, interpersonal and 
or ;;..inj ;</it io:M 1. en v i roiiiiien ■: s are t^asi- to job pe.. :. ormance • 
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(Group 7 report continued) 

They are rarely staii'd or recognized in standard 
job descriptions hv.i they are freqiKiUiy th^ key 
to successful cr unsuccessful job performance 
and vital to the successful performance of an 
organization. (Hyer, et al., 1971) 

The JIMS Report declares, however, Lhat while such change skills are critical. 
It is very ^hard to design curriculum to train someone to acquire these compe- 
tcrcie^. "Rather, they are skills which one assumes or hopes that an instruc- 
t: lal technologist possesses." (Hyer, et al. , .197 ) 

A;ain, with reference to the inl\ rr.;al Okoboji survey mentioned above, it 
IS appirent that many leaders in the fieJd see a need for training instruc- 
tional technologists in the skills and comppt. one les of a change agent. Sadly, 
hut not unexpectedly, the same survey confitmed that little s pecific train ing 
is ocrurring which is directly centered on instilling these skills. "~ 

The apparent popular conceptual model of the instructional technologist 
fu.K -ions i.s ore which views the char.ge agent role at the center of all train- 
ing surrounded by and included in segni-nts of spec i lie training components. 
(See Figure 1). 



FUNCTIUNAL ELEMENTS OF THE INSTRUCTI'/WL TECHNOLOGIC 
AS A CHANGE AGENT: A TRAUl TIONAL VIEW 




Figure 1 
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This eoiurpLual iz.iL ion Is sup[)orLed by preliminary analysis of the Dkoboj i 
survey in which ' \\c majority of partic i ()anLs Lndicatod that any skills in fhange 
agency gonerall occur only within the confines of other con tent-spec i f it' 
courses or training experiences. 

The authors of this report believe that there now exists a subjitauLive 
body o^ knowledge about the change process. This knowledge includes not only 
theoretical proposition;; but also has reached a level of sophistication whereby 
techniques for the application of these propositions are being developed. The 
authors further subniii that professional training programs in Instructional 
Technology must begin to incorporate into their existing programs those courses 
and experiences wliich inipart to the trainees such specific skills in producing 
change . 

[NTKODUCTION 

V. it h the above rationale in mind the authors proj^^ose the f ollowing con- 
cept :k.1 model containing the functions performed by an instructional f.f>ch-- 
nu . ist. (See Figure 2). Please note that, unlike Figure 1, the designation 
"Change Agent" has now been replaced by the functional category "Change Agency" 
and has been entt^'ed among the other recognized , eas of training rcMupetencies . 

Fl'NCTIONAL i lAEUlS OF THL INSTRUCTIONAL tpchNOLOGI ST : REVISED 




Figure 2 
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(CJi'Du, 7 ri'porl continued) 



LislL'd and descrilu^d on tho foilowing pages are some major skill areas 
lentified within the function of change agency. The foir areas are: (1) 
. I gani /.at I'onal skills, (2) socio-psychological skills, 3) creativi ty skills, 
(4) cohiniunication skills. (See l-igure 3). Under each skill heading is a 
hreakdown and descrijWion of some of Lhe specific coinp^. Lenc i - s reciuired to 
attain that skill. 

It is important to note that the authors do not p esume the work which 
follows to be complete. That which is presented repre:.ents the group's (with 
the aid of consultant help) best professional judgments within the Lime period 
all )C.<:.ed for the production of this working paper. 

niu;AN'l ^.ATfOXAL SKILLS 

li-:adi:rsi:1!' 

Nk^tivation 

Conflict Re so lut.ion 

Ac L i on Planning 

Unders Land ing IKiin m Needs 

R i.sk 'i\ik Ing 

AWARLNESS 01' I N'TKR-FACING SYST^.MS 

Ana ] y s is of I ural S vs Lems 
A::,i 1 vs i.s of v)rU I' i ved Svs terns 



lo erfectlvely iunction in ( lie roll- of a 'Miange agenL, f Lj iiistrui >. ional 
L.ecluK log is t mi:>;L assess certain organ : t iona 1 skills v-^hlch, until now, has 
L radiL i.o[ial ly been ■ aught under t\\c umbrL-ila of business and management as well 
/IS in the recently u'\^' loped field oi' systems ^inalysis. 

Tliese organizational competencies are categorized into ivo sectioiis: 
leadership and av;areness of ir. t er-f ac ing systems. 

A number c^f ^oadersliip skills have been identified. Many of these skills 
are closely aliguc^u to those competencies listed under the soc io~psyci-i logical 
hcadirg and are placed here by virtue of their specificity to the or^'m ' ':a r. i onal 
i.'roro.'-s. To Instigate anu facilitate change through eff. tive leadership tiie 
i ns I Li c tional technclt)gist must have abilities in motivating people and in 
resolving conilicts. He should be able to anticipate and plar' for the inter- 
■iction of the ic:v':.s, pi' ons and things with which he deals. The change agent 
must ender.^tand and b^-. able to deal with human needs. He should have :i v; ik- 
ing ki.owlcdge of Maslov's hierarchy of needs, McCellens work in the need lo 
achieve, and othor theory and searcli concenuiig the human animal. The 
instructional technologist needs to understand that tlie role of the change 
L^gent, as a Leadership role, involves risk taking. Training sho.;ld include 
median is:- s that '.'■1 allow him to cope with ; his reality. 



Fvajuation 



Design 



Research 



Change Aijency 



Hanagemrnt 



Coiiiunicati 



SKILL AREAS M CIIAH AOCY 
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Organizational Skills 



Socio-Psychological Skills 



CreativHy Skills 



Coniunicat on Skills 



Production 



Logistics 



Figure 3 
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The .secoiul i iLfgDry of organizational skiJl^^ iioecliul by the. ciiaiigo agunt 
can be described in u^rins of an awnreuesi; of Ihc systems wUh which Ihc instruc- 
tional technologist interfaces. Tli. o interfacing systems are v\ two tyi)es 
and require different sets of competencies. The instructioe ^ technologist: 
must be prepared to analyze natural systems. Among these is tlie social system. 
Intormal relationslrips, hidden power structures and soc: i ological networks'are 
all considered In this term. Non-natural or contrived systems are the otiier 
type with whii'h the instructional technologist must he prepared to dual. 
Included in this are thos^-: formal organizations and chains of conunand in the 
acadeii:ic and academic-business world. Another type of contrived system is tlie 
iiiU^rii.at i(^n system which can he either human or iii...'hin(^ oriented. 

SOC 10- PSYCHOLO' I CAL SKILLS 

B! AVLOIUI •^nni.FICATro.. 

Condit in\] 1 iig 

Traiisact iona 1 Analys is 

{) i sson.i ;ice 

DYNAMIC. V 

Dyad ic 
C' roup 

: -NSITIVITY IMJNTNG 

A vit.i! area to Lhe training the instrui:!'' ' technologist if he is to 
l)e proficient in changing his surro' i;id i ngs , is th. aecjulsit iun of sm: io-psyciio- 
Logical skills. These are compel. ! ic i es si)ec J f ic.-) L ly dealing with niaiiiiiia- 
tion of peoi'Ie to affect change. If the ins true ( Lena I tech!)(.)logis t is to be a 
[:'^dilLer e. th- heiiavior o\ others, he needs to develop competencies in tiie 
t lcIh, ! cjues ol conditioning and in methods of arousing and ameliorating d is- 
sunuice. The ins t ru^ t i ona ■ technologist should be competent in the analysis 
of human relations and transactions on the interpersonal and affeotive J tna b . 
The training program divuld include skills in dyadic and group dynamics for an 
effective agent of change must be sensitive to the needs and feelings of ^ah. r.. 
and ocjpable: of r^Mrting In specific and effective ways to tlieui. 

CREATiVITY .ILLS 

F,\(,^!;LEM AVr\KKNESS 

GLNERA. '-n: Or lDLAS 

Convergent Th inking 
1) i V e r g e n t Thinking 
Bra ins terming Inqu i ry 
Success ive Approx i ma tion 
'rtiral ond Lateral Transfer 

FORLCASTIK': 

'lhe impetus for change is often th nv ^ lability of new ideas. /r; impor- 
tant skill area for i h,e instructional techno ogist, therefore, Is creativity. 



Crra I 1 V i. t. y as a I iiUl is prc'seiitlv p^'orly (h'Ti'inHl and \\\ a stale ol.' flux. Ncvcu*- 
tlu'K'ss^ tliero t.'xist.s a niiiiibrr ol" t' f ec I. i tt^lmi cjiu.':; -or sL Imu.I.a ling crcalive 
tiiitikinj;. Tlie i iist nic t ivHi;i [ iecl))ii)].ogi s( ;>luuii(l l>t' sons i t. ixiod lo be? "prol)ltMn 
<iwari'" rlnoi'^.M t'chni{|u^-. sucli as ro K*- p 1 ay i i^; , • . i mu la I i ons and casu study. 

On, ■ , lob'i'iii is piTi'oivLHi » a chan);c' .'nt must hi' able to dc?finG il and 
f I'l^al i vr ' . M' i w at possible .Si)]utions. '[\\c i ns. t r uc t i ona.l technologist should 
he tra iau'd do both ronviTgiMi t and diver^.;L'nt t i nk i n^', . He should be profic- 
i.iMiL in the t lh.-Iui i cpU's of inciuiry, bra i.nstorfni nj^, , successive approxiiiiations 
anti t'ther i dea-pi'(.)V(M< i ny^ nicthoih^. (^oncej) tua !. modu! o! ( hou;.;lit. processes such 
as Lb* inati'iK of venix-al ant! latof.il translLT ;;hould be learned, 

COMMl'': i.C.^TlON SK I \.\:' 

!' ropa';an'l 
^^e^^sa.^L' 

()[' In: .-I ' : 
Of 1 nm- ' * 

■■.'er b , /^oii-ve rba I 

!•' is 1 c VI '.L' 1 a t: ions 

:aiip<r!!i. [ 1 r'cc[)Lion, I ii t v.- r i r La I i ( >:! .iiul /-.pa! ■■.i-; 

A 1 t li' new idea.-: ar^' o:>.-ai Lhi' .>Larti;;^; [u>iat. ii^r chan^,'-', in and -^f 
tii.-::!-* 'v.'i \ ]\c\' a r .„> uii,y>iL' lo hi'lng it alv-nit. Tht.' i ns I rnc^ t i.ona 1 t ecbnoloj.; i s L 

hav" : iiis in •:.:run; i atinj; Tor tri-' cxprivis purpv;se o i' instigating anc' 
a c i ! i t.a t.. i : chan<.'. (.'onpL.' Llsic y in gem. ral eoniiiiuni . 'a L i ons is lu^c .sa.ry but 
noi ..11- : it-ji-a:. i;ha.;i;i' agL:ncy. 

'1 u' r I i /I- L'hiii^i:- agent should I- traini'd in tiu- t • 'C Im i n, ' n[ persua- 

si(>n. Ik' .::nsL niuierst.iad 'nrl !ic vab 1 e to :;,.'thods of n ro pag.md.i . He sb aid 

nndors:an: logical r-!ai i ; ai i ps and abli! to elcarly xplocate tlieii^. 

' anc •■/.'.Mit iTinst c.ij skillt.si i the d .^.nat i ■ si ajid dif f us it.) n of 

cfiangt,'. iio :■ isi :.. - ■ ^:'s-.' • 'p [ in tav MiticjUL'S of s[-)rculiny; both i n 1' orni : t i on 

and in -v.-i l i-- a . 

is'.' ]• t lai V- 1 ' oaa 1 L imo i v)^^ : ; !; ntnst be' tr.sined to ■ "ii'iunicaU- \ : th and 
i:i:iu'^icu :--^s>l'' i si an i n t e r r . ■ > an ] !c\-'.L. -nnsl I;e ahk' to ..aict. de and 

decodf V'. r'Mi anc .U-ni-v eis .1 : of';:K-: cnsiiniMn ica I ' on . 

1: • need, ' :inii:,; in nannnni i,olatio]"is and iun.>f. dvV' ] op com[X't cncit'S i ii 
emp/U' .^tic porc'SLion, ini. -jas/tat i o[i and .iiialv'is . Snnli t rn^ . : i ny,, should !:udve 
hlr:i cn: tural.ly si'S.-: i t i v< > a:--, w-.- ! 1 . Tr.. lining, techniques tiiight in( ' ncK:* role- 
jiho'S'., ^■ i nu 1 a t i ons , .-.''crat ic and practical!) » s-:pL-r ienct.-s . 
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(Group 7 report continued) 

ETHICAL CONSLDKRATIONS— -A BRIEF NOTE 

Ihe authors are aware of several ethical and moral considerations related 
to advocating the type of training proposed in this paper. Ulvile we are con- 
vinced such training is a necessary component of an effective change agent's 
repertoire of skills, we freely acknowledge our inability to see clearly what 
potentially deleterious effects such training may have. Among the concerns we 
have identified are the following: How will the trainees themselves be changed 
throuph participation in the training? What are the safeguards to prevent the 
trainees from using these skills for socially destructive ends? Will the gen- 
eral citizentry react negatively to such training methods and goals? Can such 
training be considered "humanistic"? (We believe it can.) 

Surely there are a ho.^t of other questions ns well. Our purpose has been 
to simply alert the reader that he is about r-cr ious business when he contemplates 
the training of individuals for the express purpose of imparting to them the 
skills which will permit these same individuals to influence and persuade others 
who, in turn, directly influence the nation's children. 
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THE STATE AFFILIATE MEDIA MERGER MUDDLE 



GROUP 8 - Committee Members 

Ellon Lou Aulds RuUi C. McXfrirtin 

Norman L. Busse DonaUi L. Winsor 

Robert B. Lindemcyer 

INTRODUCTION 

Recurring talk and action concerning the merging of state affiliates in 
the media field makes this a most propitious time to examine the current status 
of mergers. The delegates represent a majority of states and we feel the dele- 
gates, our human resources, are an appropriate source of information on the 
current status of the merger situation. Additionally we could also conduct more 
extensive interviews with persons who had either recently been closely involved 
with apparently successful mergers or had had direct experience with iinsurc^ss- 
ful merger attempts. The following report is drawn primarily from these inter- 
views and completed questionnaires. A limited amount of written materials was 
available to us in the Learning Resources Center. 
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(Crouj' 8 rj'port: continued) 



'riiirLy-oiu' staLus wen' represented in the returned questionnaires. Eight 
of these states have merged affiliates. The remaining twenty-three states are 
either facing the merger question or will probably face it in the next ten 
years . 

Two tables and accompanying interpretation containing the results of our 
survey briefly present the findings. Stress is placed upon the replies from 
the delegates whi^ belong to merged affiliates and those seriously considering 
merger . 

MERCED AFFILIATES (See data, page 92.) 

The following observations were made: 

Approximately 25 percent of the replies represented indicated state 
merger had been completed. There were further indications that the organiza- 
tions with the largest number of members took longer to complete planning and 
pre-merger studies than did organizations with small membership counts. 

The range of time from pre-planning stage to complete merger was from 
one to five years; the state with the largest membership, Florida, with 
approximately 2,000 members, required a planning period of five years. 

All states which have merged are affiliated on a national level with both 
AECT and .-V-XSL. 

The states which first initiated the m.-rger process were Florida and 
Oregon. Tiieir original planning began in 1967. North Dakota was the first 
state to accomplish merger, completing the process in 1970. 

Correlation between accomplished mergers and state education department 
policy on certification was difficult to drc^w, particularly because of the 
diverse terminology. Two states required certification as Educational Media 
Specialists; two states required library/media combination; one required library 
only and lwo asked for teacher certification with library endorsement. 

THE MERCINC PROCESS 

A study of the questionnaire results indicated that there is a sequential 
order of functions performed by participating organizations prior to, during 
and following the merger process. 

The merger committee collected, studied and compiled the following list 
of steps taken in the merger process. The list is a summary of steps tal-en by 
those state affiliates which have undergone merger prior to the 1974 Okoboji 
Conference and reported by the conference delegates at the conference. 

A seciuentLal compilation of the merger process follows. 

1. Participating organizations began discussions separately. 

2. Individual merger study committees formed. 

3. Combined activities, i.e. conferences. 
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MERGED ATFILIATES 



Stntc 


Year of 


Planning 
Peri od 


Momhcrsliip 


Mci'giiis; 
Or*5 ani/u tions 


Applicable 
Certification 


State 
Affiliations 


National 

A f f n 1 nfi nnc 


Florida 


1972 


5 years 


SL - 1 200 
AV - 700 
TV - 100 


Not 

re[)orted 


Etiucational 

Media 

Specialist 


Not 

reported . 


AASL 
AECT 


low. I 


1972 


3 ye.irs 


SL - SOO 
AV - 200 


Not 

reported 


Media 
Specialist 


ISEA 


AASL 
AECT 


Maine 


1974 


2 years 


Not 

reported 


SL 

AV 


Library 

Media 

Certificate 


MEA 

MASCD 

MALA 


AASL 
ABCT 


Michigan 


1973 


3 years 


SL ' 900 
AV - 500 


MASL 
MAVA 


Teachers with 
Library Ehdorse- 
ment 


Not 

repoi ted 


AASL 
ABCT 


Montana 


1974 


Not 

reported 


SL - 500 
AV - 35 


MLA 
MIMA 


Library 


Not 

reported 


AASL 
ABCT 


North 
Dakota 


1970 


1 year 


SL - 50 
AV - 20 


Library Scc- 
ti«^n> NDiV\ 
AV Section, 
NDEA 


Teachers with 
library cmiorse- 
mcnt 


NDEA 


NEA 

AASL 

ABCT 


Oregon 


1971 


4 years 


Not 

reported 


01 MA 
OASL 


Ed. Media 
Specialist 


None 


AASL 
ABCT 


South 
Dakota 


1973 


Not 

reported 


Not 

reported 


Not 

reported 


Library 

Media 

Certificate 


Not 

rcportod 


AASL 
AECT 
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(droup 8 ri'pfU't continued) 

Joint merger exploration study - !anning committee. 
5. Polling of ALL members. 

f>. Joint constitution writing - revision committee formed. 

7. Joint meeting for discussion. 

8. Constitutional amendments. 

9. Appointment of committees - recommendations. 
1('. Interim board conducts election. 

II. Vote - utilize lawyer for le^.il. clarification. 

11'. Interim committee. 

1 / . Mock wedding. 

1^ . Naming" cuniiTiit tec. 

1'. Dissolve parent organizations. 

If). Elections. 

17. Installation of officers. 
MERGEK BENEFITS 

tenefits were listed by each of the eight merged affiliates. A listing 
of the categories and the number of states selecting each follows: 

Number of 



1 . Increased interaction and cooperation 6 

L. Stronger organization 6 

. Larger membership 6 

A. Less expensive 2 

5. Broader base and more diversity 2 

6. Reflects changing job roles and functions 1 

7. Better PR for the profession 1 

8. Real grass roots participation — Regional Divisions 1 
. Improved conferences — Broader base of talent 1 



Items two and three are quite closely connected yet item two represented 
action wliile item three implied strength due to size. Items four through nine 
could prov'-^ beneficial to others as each affiliate considers utilizing the 
ideas presented. 
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PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

An analysis of quest ionnaire data and ' torv laws with leaders oi merged 
organizations rt^veals sonv» conuiion pitfallft problems as weJl as some recom- 

mendations for tlieir avoidance and remediat* 

Initial I)i.scusrfion St age 



Problems 

Confusion and misunderstanding of the 
general membership 



Conflict over small details 



Solutions 

Merger committees and leaders must 
•^ork to insure full and common 
cominui^ ica tion and interac tion . 

Althougii ultimately the nitty gritty 
must resolved, eariy agreement on 
common goals and objectives helps to 
establish communication and justifi- 
cation^ for compromise. 



Small group of diehards block will 
of majority 



As dii^eussion and interaction con- 
tinue, trample the will of the mem- 
bership utilizing mail ballot. 



Remiroiber it takes time. 



Agreement and Interim Stage 

Problems 

Conflict over wording of 
cons ti tut ion 

Interim board conflicts 
Initial elections 
Legist ics 
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Solutio ns 

Utilize an attorney in final draft- 
ing, a third party, his wording 
is more readily acceptable, and 
insures non-tax status of new 
orgaiii^ation. 

Keep the interim board relatively 
large to insure true representation. 

Insure a slate of candidates repre- 
senting all areas. 

During both initial and interim stages 
the logistics are many, particularly 
if communication with membership is 
adequate, so be prepared, utili:',e an 
executive secretary if possible, and 
do not overburden those respon:i:ble 
for negotiation. 
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Post Merger Stago 

Problems^ Solutions 

■'Expanded size and diversity breeds 
f ragm^'ntation , 

s 

A 

AFFILLATES" CONSIDERING MERGER 
tSee ilata page 96. ) 

!. State organizations from all parts of the United States are 
represented . 

:'. Possible affiliates include audiovisual groups, usually school 
librarians, two cases of library associations, and in one case 
the state ASCD affiliate. 

\. Workshops, cooperative joint conunit tees , and conventions appear 
to be the more common activities currently being utilized by 
affiliates approaching the merger decision. 

^. AECT and AASL are being considered for national affiliation 
by the proposed merger groups. 

'^'-^ 

AFFILIATES. NOT CONSIDERING MERGER 

Additional replies were received from eleven states. New York has shown 
no de.sire to consider merger. The remaining ten indicated varying degrees of 
cooperation with school library and curriculum development groups. These ten 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentv ky , Louisiana, 
Missouri, Pennysivania and Utah. 

The cooperation consisted of joint meetings, legislative action, repre- 
sentation on each other's executive boards, and many members in common. The 
frequ»incy of these ventures varies from state to state. 



Following the wedding, the marriage 
must be consummated. Leadership 
must work to insure relevant and 
stimulating activities based upon 
common goals and also insure ade- 
quate programing for special interests. 



WRAP-UP 

Responses, both written and verbal, reflected both enthusiasm and gloom. 
Obviously merger is here, and yet it is not here. Three broad options have 
been available to each affiliate considering merger. 

1. Affiliates may plan and work, perhaps utilizing the suggestions 
listed L'nder the Merging Process, for a merger of two or more 
groups. Diversity of size, strength of affiliates, and com- 
moness of direction will have an impact upon the success or 
failure of the effort. 

1 0 3 
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{('.roup H n»[)()ri contlnuecl) 



1'. ALfiliatoH nuiy tk^cido to work in a close coopcMMt Ivi' effort, 
securing some of ihv benefits r>r uu-r^in^i, while rinainln>; thv 
independence of each group. 

^. Finally, cither after seriously considering and perhaps voting 
on merging, or not even taking initial steps toward merging, 
affiliates may continue on independent courses, occasionally 
working; together but not to any great degree. 

The ju^" ^'kI option provides breathing space for those affiliates tentative 
considerin/ rger . Joint meetings, represcMi t a t J on on each other's Boards, 
eoopetative xioard meetings, and concerted le^'Jslative action provide opportuni 
for assessing probable merger value for each affiliate. Merger quite likely 
will lesult judging irom tlie recc^rds of those states tliat have merged or are 
cons ii'i'T i iig a mtM'j;er. 
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Ai;rKF<NATIVi;: SYSTEMS 



CKOUP 9 - Committee Members 

l.iuf ishrl 1 I 't'miis Myers 

Kon M^liouii^ Oary S.irotsky 

I'r.tiK is Mo.^l.lrv KiMiiu'th Silber 



INTRODUCTION 



Edit ttlonal technology does not operate in a vacuum. It operates, accord 
ing to "The Field of Educational Technology: A Statement of Definition" (AECT 
Definition and Terminology Committee, 1972) In a social and professional con- 
text. An importanl part ot that social context of the field is the existence 
of alternative institutions to facilitate learning. 

While we continuously evaluate the role of educational technology and 
the educational technologist in the predominant public school system, we have 
paid little attention to the existence, importance, and implications of other 
alternative systems which also facilitate learning. The definition statement 
makes clear the importance of addressing ourselves to all alternatives. 

It is not important with v'^ich of Lhese (alternative) formats the educa- 
tional technologist agrees, foi they exist regardless of agreement or dis- 
agreement. It is important thac two tuings be recognized about them: First, 
there is a definite role for educational technology in each oi chese alter- 
natives. The role may differ from one to the next, but the field can serve 
them all through the identification, development, and organization of learn- 
ing resources. Second, it is the techniques and resources of the field of 
educational technology which make possible the existence* of these alternative 
institutional forms for facilitating learning. (p. 43). 
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hu* ot lUr purposes oi ih h; report is to li'st tiieso a^sjuimpl: 1 oiis . A .srroiul 
purpo u' is rel.itod to tho "common rlio 1 1> r i.c" rihout t'duciU: I iMia I a 1 1 c riiiit I vcs . 
Oiu' ultiMi hoars, lor example, that lUv "opon classroom" is "hi»ttt»r, mor«» Irrc," 
and ''moi'e luimanistic" than the "traditional systoiu." Tliis roport attompt.s to 
rut throu);h tlioso affcrtlve, ;;;iMnt'ra.l. , and uncloar statements by analy^ilnK sev- 
eral, alternatives aeiording to an extensive list ol" components of educational 
systems, LdentLtylng in what ways tiiey are dilferent and in wiiat ways they are 
not, and analy?:ing whetiier tiie alti'rnat Ives have dlCt'erences that :rc of real 
t'ducatlonai s i v;n i t icance or are luert'ly tiie same system with :i new name. 

rujEcri vi:s 

From these general purposes, we derived the following specific ohji'ctivrs 
for our incpiiry: 

I. .dentify typ<»s i>f alternative institutions wi)ich facilitate learning. 

IdenuMy components of these systems which needed systematic exam- 
iiK'tion in order to define each system, 

3. Identify a ad classify the components in uacii hyst(^ni, and organize 
the data ii a matrix format. 

4. ('ompate tiie ait' riuitive systems in terms of tiie components, identi- 
fying differences and similarities. 

). Kxamine the premise tha: the alternatives aru re*: 'y alternatives 
lo eacii other. 

'K Explore tiie role of educational technology and tlie educational tecli- 
tuUogist in eacl> of the alturnatives. 

7. Draw conclusioriS r.bout the itaplicat Ions of alteraati es and their 
impai' : on edir*<'it ional technology, 

AITl'RNATIVES 

Some literature uses the term "alternative" to mean 'alternative to the 
traditional public school system." This report takes a cifferent view. It 
uses the term "alternative" to indicate that "all systems are alternatives to 
each other"; i.L'., the public school system is, also one of many possible 
alternative institutions which can facilitate learning. The AECT Definition 
Statement indicates the existence of five types of alternatives: current 
school system, remote or mediated educational program, innovative education, 
free school, learning network. We elected to analyze a specific example of 
each of these types except for free schools (which are dying out due to lack 
of funds). Specific alternatives examined vjere: a traditional classroom in 
a traditional school, open concept/classroom within a traditional school system, 
the SUN multi-media non- t radit ional higher education svstem (Cavert, 1974), and 
a proposed future oriented 1 iving/ learn ing system (Silber, 1972), Definitions 
for each of these alternatives are presented in Table 1. 
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*1 Mil It u>ti.il Ny.tc''', ">^' I'li-.rnl iliypiiMti '..ln-.^l -.^Mi'iti. 

pniiMi V %riu>oIs vJiu h .•'-r.t.v within a u tvlit ion.i 1 mIivhO. 

0|M>ij HiyJi.T rjiu .jlKHi; ,111 oprn entry nujlt i ■ tTi ulia jurt M'ConJ.jry ptiin.iniy dcsiw.iunl 

iiH* ;ufuU?, (S U -N ti'^i^l .»<; *'^.»nipli', tlu-ir .iii" ni.iny othrrO. 

I.ivin;4. l.f.itninji Sy.\cn\: a noii - tr .id ir ion;» 1 NyM.'in d.-sik-.n d tc^t .i nrw town whl^l) i% haM-d i>n t'u; 

svniE V o\i}'ONi->;i^ OI-- 'iiiF Ai ri:KN'A'ri\'i: svsi i:ms: 

Stihirnt IV^'I^ th;it tho ^nul'•^t wouM 

\nti > . ItMit',- iMOh-L l.s A\u\ I'lirpos.-'- tli,.t a\c pi lhIvt r'/.Of. to till- ■-'y-^^t^. iii 

i'lnl.>-..>pln. i\ .is.MiTiiplions: :>hiK-a.phu ..I li.isi'. tin- '.y-trin, nsu.ilK stated in ti-rins of \ ii-w of 
iiuli'nts. 

N ilin. ot i th'..!rd.^^i ; thf ..Ay that th.- i. 'ititciit disciplines are iisi-u and vit-wrd. 
N.Mpr : standards that peor'f aoc.-pt a^ ^\o\'cvu\\^A tlu'ii own comliK t. 

E\ duation , , ^ the \r.rs L>t an«i !ra^(^Ir. lor indent uhioviMncnt evaluation and ccnnse or 

p: o'.!;-^"t cvnina r iivi. 

Evaluation technuxurs: tyyv. ti-. hivmi'.- ^ and nr.trumont.s that ;iial,e possible the fulf illment 
ot r\-aiuatiOn purpo-a-s. 

l:r.tnKtioTril_mana^em_e what a in.wi km nn^nt ystem will accomplish. 

Aoc-^«; to !:r>t!i!Ction: reqn iretnents I i -.tiidi'nt t^> riiU-r Uie edu* ational Nystmi. 

explain^ iioui .-.h.-ic niolivaMon (o leain CJnu-s - internally trom the 
siudL-nt or proviJi'd Iw a teacher, im-dia, ''tc. 

DissiMnin i^^v. stjate^i e^-: : how ihr '^i inaKc^ intonnation .d^ont xlsvM known and also how 

stUiiiMiLs ^et into tlir system. 

PotUgcv^ .'1 j:ti_a_tt-^^i2.- ''''^i'-^J^ deliver instniction. 

Curricujinr.: l!ic organization a!id . oice of i;ontent disciplines. 

I. ear ing^ environinent : lli*^ '^ettin;^. for learning. 

IV.ji^ e's roles: the roles played hy people in the system such a*; administrator, te;icher, student, 



and p.irL'nts. 



Com nun it y roKv doc; tiu» immediate comrrnmity pliy a part in the system 

Soci d structure: the way in which the roles people play in the s^,'^icm relate to other rolcs. 

K.>temal induences-: any a^encie^ outside the educational s^-^tem that affect that system in 
sone way. 

Inti^rface .^Uh_^!le^ msji^^^ ''^'''"^ relationships with other institutions. 

T \P>l.E I 
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(Group 9 rc'p^^^i^t continued) 



CO^^PONENTS 

An initial list of components was developed through the brainstorming 
process. To test the extei.iiveness of the list, and its clarity,, specific 
examples of the components were generated for the "open classroom" alterna- 
tive. Based on this tryout, the list was modified. It became necessary to 
re-examine the list for each new alternative (see Conclusions for an explan- 
ation). The final set of com.ponents was: system goals, student goals, ante- 
cedents, philosophical assumptions, nature of knowledge, norms, evaluation 
purposes, evaluation techniques, instructional management system, access to 
instruction, pedagogical strategies, curricula, motivational strategies, 
dissemination strategies, learning environment, people *s roles, community 
role, social structure, external influences, interface with other institutions, 
fiscal support, expenditures, resources u.sed, resources role in learning, role 
of the field, and role of profession. Definitions for cich of these compon- 
ents are presented in Table 1. 

MATRIX - AXES AND CELLS 

The alteruc'itives and components were then put on the horizontal and 
vertical axes of a two-dimensional matrix. 

Each cell in the matrix (that is, each c.n.:,.jnunt of each alternative) was 
then identified in terms that were specific and easily compared with terms in 
other cells. The compl^-ted matrix, which represents the description of each 
of the alternatives, is presented in Table 2. 



COMPARISON 

Comparison of the alternative educational systems was made possible 
through examinaticm of some of the components of each system. Major differ- 
ences between the systems are best described in the following components: sys- 
tem goals, student goals, philosophical assumptions, evaluation purposes, access 
to instruction, people's roles, and social structure. 

In examining the component "system goals" in Table 2, the most important 
goal of each system has been listed in abbreviated form. For example, the 
seven cardinal principles of education (e.g., u,^e of leisure time, physical 
health and well-being, preparation for work, etc.), acceptance of authority, 
and enculturation are implicit goals of the traditional educational system. 

The "system goals" component has the seven cardinal principles for edu- 
cation listed for three of the four alternatives which demonstrates that some 
societal beliefs influence our present educational systems very heavily. Where- 
as, the living/learning system is completely oriented to the learner. As a 
system, its only goal is to help learners determine their own goals. Indepen- 
dence and decision-making development are the system goals. The open higher 
education system shares the goal of aiding learners to reach their own goals 
with the living/learning system, but is not oriented toward developing inde- 
pendent action. By analyzing the rest of the components in a similar manner, 
it is possible to see the similarities and differences among the systems. 
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TYPOLOGY OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS 



Components 


I - Traditional 


II - Open Education 


III ' Open Higher Education (S-U-N) 


IV - Living/Learning System 


System 
goals 


7 iMfdina! principles, aca-pt- 
ance of and dependence on 
authority, diciilnir.iLion, haste 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
learning lo work in indii^SLry 


" cardinal principles, skills, 
ittitudes, M-lf-act^ializiuj;. 
individual and group 
decision-makiiij; 


Provide opportunity for adults 
to reach their own goals 


Independence and decision- 
making on the part of students 


Student 
goals 


None 


Self-ikUialiiMiicn 


Career advancement, career 
change, enrichment, individual 
goals determined bv individual 
learners 


Individual goals determined 
by individual learners 


AiitecodenLs' 


Perpetuation of the church; 
child labor lawji 


British primary schools reaction 
to dissatisfaction with status quo; 
frje schools; child development 
(e.g. Piaget) ; progrcssivism 
(e.p. Dewey) 


Open university; [mpire State 
College; TO'; U. of Air; 
Sesame Street; MPATl;Contin- 

uiniT Rdnntinn Ailnlt Priiintinn 


Illich 
Leonard 
Futurists 
•Viarx 

Communes 
Agraian vs. Industry 


Pliilosopliical 
asnimptions 


People must be forced to 
!eam; people need to be 
controlled 


Desir;ib!e for student to take 
increasct^ responsibility for 
owTi learning;; process is more 
important than content 


Etiucation is a lifetime pursuit; 
society will benefit from more 
highly educated adnlLs; desir- 
ability of student-chosen studies 


People want to leanr leamino 
is life and life is learning; 
People must be involved in 
decisions that affect tlieir 
lives 


Nature of 
knowledge 


Know!L\li;e is fixed; infor- 
mation is factual 


U^ii.illy fixed 


Knowledge fixed; information 
is f,ictual 


Information is not necessarily 
lactuai, ueiongs to all people; 
changeable 


Norms 


Only w;iy to learn is lo be 
taught by a teacher; only 
thini;s worth learning; are 
taught in H'hool; learnint; 
is recognised through certl- 
fication/accredilation 


Only things worth learn in'^ 
are taught in schools; learning 
is reco;;nized thron,:^h certifi- 
cal on ' aiTrpu i tnt iiTir hi"n.\'i'v%»r 
Student is able to input into 
seleclic, of lask^ 


0:i!y lhi!i,:^s worth learning are 
chosen by ac;idemiciilly re^.p en- 
able university f iculr\*; learning 
IS rcLO-j^ni/fd thioiigh u'riification/ 
iiccreditntion 


Independence, individual 
and social responi»ibility 


Evaluation 
purposes 


Maintenance of power; 
description; eertificiition ■ 
accreditation; sortinsj out; 
ranking; differentiation 

t 


Diagnostic ranking; descrip- 
tion; accreditation/certification 


Varies from course lo course; 

diagnostic; certification; 

needs assessment; course revision 


Feetlback lo student about 

t'l U,^H.:j5, U 1 iiiiuun , 

selection of resources; data 
about learning resources: 
student affect 


Motivation 
^Lrjiei;ics 


Primarily extrinsic; aversive 
control 


Primarily intrinsic 


Intrinsic; external; provided 
somewhat by T\' and materials 


For learners; intrinsic and 
extrinsic; for resource person - 
feedback on performance; 
learning in return 


Dissemination 
strategics 


System - lcs;islation for 
mandatory attendance; 
student - niamiatory enroll- 
ment 


S^-stem - from mass media; 
student - mandatory and 
optional 


System • Mass media coverage; 
mailings; personal interviews witli 
S-U-N staff 


System - New towns; word of 
mouth; student - reorientation 
use (try it) 
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TYPOLOGY OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS - Table 2 continued 



V UlllUVllvllld 


T - Trt)rlif if^n^jl 

Jl 1 IdUUlk^lldl 


II - Open Education 


lU - Upen Higher tducation (b-U-N) 


IV - Livmg/Learnmg System 


Evaluation 
techniques 


Standardized norm- 
referenced , 


Criterion and norm referenced 
standardized 


Criterion - referenced 


All techniques used (e.g., 
performance, work samples, 
interviews, tests, etc.) 


Instructional 
management 
system 


Record student profjress; 
accreditation 


Chart individual growth; 
facilitati^ achievement 


Provides progress feedback to 
jitudents and S-U-N development 
teams 


Gather learner data; gather 
resource utilization data; 
makes objectives and 
resources available 


Access to 
instniction 


Buollmi'iit .ige limitation 
building-based; teacher 
and other certified 
personnel 


Enrollment building-ba^cd 
teacher, mediated teacher 
and non-certificated 
personnel 


Open entry with possible con- 
straints oftimcj money or lack 
of other resources 


Open; universal, no 2ge 
limits; bter-person contract- 
ing; community-based 


Pedagogical 
strategies 


One-too-many talking, 
telling 


Discovery learning; develop- 
mental; decision-making; 
individual and group activity 


W-based; systematic design of 
instruction; concern for cognilive 
and affective 


Competency-based; all ways 
available 


Curriculum 


Fixed; linear stages; spiral 
development 


Fi^ed; linear stages; spiral 
development 


Linear; somewhat flexible; very 
similar to traditional college 
curriculum with the possibility 
of service and enrichment courses 


Learner-selected; personalized 


Learning 
environment 


Rigid; mechanistic; highly 
structured 


Open access; simultaneous 
activities/mterest centers; 
nois^; high level of stimula- 
tion; alternative utilization 
0^^ '^'^ol space 


One that student create;, for self 


Entire community 


People's 
roles 


Student - passive recipient 
of infomation; 
Teacher - information dis- 
penser; controller 
Parents - minimum partic- 
ipation; 

Administrative - support: 
fiscal; logistical; control 


• ■ cooperator; 
iiipui to decision -maker; 
produce knowledge; 
Selector of learning environ- 
ment 

Icacki - facilitator; tutor; 
counselor; evaluator; manager 
Parent: - selector of alterna- 
tives; assist and involved in 
classroom; obtain resources; 
Administration - support; 
fiscal and logistical; shared 
decision-making 


Stedcnt - active role; selector of 
educational experiences; ereator 
of instnKtional setting; ?;df- 

Cthfir roles - content specialist; 
instructional designer; evaluators 
researchers; producers; tutors; 
learning resource center 
counselor 


Everybody a learner and 
resource; womb to tomb; 
no full time educators; 
£2iipeopie periorm lunccions 
to facilitate learning 

11 :^ 













Community 
role 


Minimal participation; 
provide fiscal support 


Provide fiscal and logistical 
support 


Depends on course - may 
be basis fo" human and non- 
human res(>..:ces for student 


Everyone/everything is a 
learner/resource 


Social 
srmcuire 


Hierarchicul; luithor- 
itarian 


Cooperative and independent; 
minim;il autcKi'racy; 
hitirarchical 


Student removed by time and 
location; peer interaction 
optional; hierarchical 


Cooperation; equality; inter- 
changeable role 


External 
influences 


Unexamined assumptions 
of society and community 


Professional organizations 


NIE and other funding agencies; 
state legislations; University of 
Mid-America; extension courses; 
university academic departments 


Professional certification 
standards 


Interface 
with other 
institutions 


None 


None 


Dependence on other institutions 
for space and recognition 


Entry requirements of pro- 
fessional institutions; other- 
wise - none 
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(Croii.) 9 report continued) 



ARE T.IEY ALTERNATIVES? 

Based on the evidence in Table 2, we can conclude that the systeir.s analyzed 
in tho. miitrix are indeed alternatives. We fe^l comfortable saying this because 
most of the components are different for each alternative. 

However, we do not have sufficient data froin the matrix to make definitive 
statements about the nature and value of alternatives. That is, we do not knov 
from the matrix design the number and combination of components necessary to 
(a) define and differentiate a unique alternative, and (b) produce siinificant 
differences in processes and outcomes. For example, if we were to change some 
of the components of th- "open classroom" alternative, would we have a new 
alter:iative with new processes and outcomes, merely another "open classroom?" 

Ve did not expand or restructure the nMtrix to develop a model whic * indi- 
catces both (a) the continuum of alternatives (if one exists) and (b) th-: relatior 
ships between the components. Therefore, tbl-^ i,s a cl-:^ riptive rather v-tn 
prescript Lve analysis, and is limited only ^-'"»ose rour alteruative systems 
studied . 

EFFECT ON EDUCATIONAL TECIINOLOCY 

Four components oi' the alterniitive -durational systems are of concern to 
the field of educational technolo^^y and the pi^of ossional educational technolo- 
gist: role of the field, role of the IT prof t-hional , the role pl^^yed by learn- 
ing resources, and the types of learning resources used. These components are 
analyzed in the secoiic portion of the matrix, in Table 3. Each component is 
discussed below. 

Role of Field: The definition statement (AECT, I972) suggests that the following 
functions .ire perfoLmed in the field of educational technology: organization 
management, pe rsonnel management , research/ theory , design, production, evalua- 
tion, loy;' sties, utilization, utilization/di^-semination. An examination of 
Table 2 indicates that while all these functions are performed in all the 
alternatives, there is a high degree of variation in the magnitude of effort 
and quality of consequences of various functions. Therefore, the field of 
'ucational technology should seek out and support alternative educational 
institutions in which its functions have a maximuni impact. 

Role of the Educational Technologist: An examination of Table 3 indicates, 
I^owever, that who performs those functions of the field differs markedly from 
one alternative"To another. For example, in the S-U-N system, the design, 
production, and logistics functions are performed by highly trained educational 
technology specialists. In the traditional systeui, design functions are per- 
formed by curriculum specialists and teachers, while production and logistics 
functions are performed by both media personnel ^nd other professionals (gra- 
phic artists and librarians). In the Living/Learning system, all functions 
would be performed by "regular people" (non-certif icated personnel) whose 
primary vocation lies outside the field of education. Therefore, some alter- 
natives are likely to increase, and some to decrease, the role of the educa- 
tional technologist. It is important to note that an increase in use of the 
field and an increase in the role of the professional are not necessarily linked, 
and the educational technologist may be placed in the position of deciding 
between the good of the field and his/her own good. 
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ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



Components 


1 - Traditional 


II - Open ELiiication 


III - Open Higher Education 


IV - Living/Learning System 


Research - 

tht yiV 




Developmental; (e.R. , 
Montejsorian C Piagetian) 


High level of tasks representing 
all instructional technology 
functions are carried out 




Design 


Uns^'^tomatic intuitive' 


Systemiitic based on devel- 
onmental thi'Orv 




Unique, varies from 
systematic to intuitive 


ProJuctiOn 


Low level 
local production 


Middle love! 

focused on activity ci inters 




High level for start-up 
moderate level for ongoing, 
maintf>nance uodatiiic of 
system 


h :i!uJtion 


Descriptive; 


Dirii;nostic; prescriptive 




Self-evaluation; system 
revision 


LojilLstics 


Main focus 


Hii;ti to maintain flexibility 
ami diversity 




Responsibility falls upon 
Icanier 


Mjn:igemenl 


Hi^h m;in;i,;;cniL'nt for 
rniformitv 


Hij;li ni;iiM,;;ement to provide 
Jiul control dive5c oppor- 
ti;nities 




Low, data bank maintenance 


Role of 
Professional 


Emph;iMS on logistics 
;ind production 


Emp'; AS on !o'^i!tics; 
•irualer emphasis \::\ uesi:;a 
jiul lociil production 


Ri search; design; praluttion; 
evakuition; logistics; sonic 
utilization 


All participants (certificated 
or otherwise) perform all 
requisite functions 


Kole of 
learning 
resources 


Delivery of information, 
limited, supplementary 
to teacher-led instruc- 
tion, production 


Dolivery of infonnrtion; 
mediated teacher fro- 
duction 


Delivery of instructional 
information: evaluation, 
motivation; feedback b^'lween 
S-U-N and students 


Uelivcry oi iniormaiion- 
mediated teaching; learner 
produced materials; pro- 
duction; communication 
among participants 


T>*pes of 
learning 
resources 
used 


Certifi^ .o^ in>tn.ictor 


More materials, devices 
and peer resources; 
certified person 


High emphasis on print and 
electronic (TV) media; 
use of more systematic 
tecliniqucs; non-certified 
personnel 


Non-certified personnel, 
materials, devices, numerous 
settings and techniques 
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Role of Learning Resources. Learning resources play different roles in the 
different alternative education systems. In the traditional alternative, 
resources are primarily conveyers of information, and are supplements to the 
instructional role performed by certificated teachers. In the S-U-N system, 
however, the learning resources assume the primary instructional role, even 
performing the evaluation function. In the open education and learning system, 
the resources also play a production function. In order to perform these dif- 
ferent roles, resources must be designed (by educational technology) to incor- 
porate the capabilities needed for these different roles. 

Types of Resources, The types of resources used in each alternative differ. 
In the traditional and learning systems, people are the most used resources; 
however, in traditional system the people are certificated, while in the learn- 
ing system, all people in the system are considered resources. In the open 
classroom, materials, devices and technique^, begin to play a more important 
role, and in the S-U-N model, they pLay almost a total role. Finally, in both 
the S-U-N and learning system alternatives, the setting begins to change. 
Again, educational technology as a field should support those alternatives 
which use a variety of resources, rather than those limited to single resources. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the information gained from this study, we can make five general 
observations or conclusions about educational alternatives. 

1. The language we use to describe the traditional alternative (the 
predominant alternative in our society) is not adequate or suffi- 
ciently descriptive and discriminating to describe all alternative 
systems. For example, the term *'teacher" as used in the traditional 
alternative is not clear or broad enough to cover all of the instruc- 
tional roles that people and learni ig resources play in the other 
alternatives. Indeed, the habits uf language may serve as a shield 
which prevents us from seeing both the need for alternatives and 

the ways of implementing them. We must be careful with our use of 
current language, anc' create new language, in order to understand 
the need for, and the operation of, some alternative systems. 

2. There is sufficient evidence to demonstrate that the four alter- 
natives we have studied would not be possible without the appli- 
cation of technology. For example, the S-U-N system depends 
upon the systematic design and evaluation procedures of educa- 
tional technology, as well as the sophisticated materials and 
equipment of educational technology (television), 

3. It would appear that in order to have an effective alternative 
there should be congruence among all the components of the sys- 
tem; if there is not congruence, the system's goals will probably 
be subverted. For example, there is a discrepancy between the 
stated goals of lifelong learning and the practice of making 
universal education available only for a limited period of time 
during one's life. Such a discrepancy is likely to produce dis- 
sonance and dissatisfaction in the system. 
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4. The matrix used in this report to analyze alternatives could 
be expanded to serve as a basis for a handbook or guidebook 
on alternatives, one which could be used by parents and 

s tudents to make cho j ces among alternative educat ional sys- 
tems, or to create a local version of an existing alternative. 

5. Alternar.ive educational systems have a profound effect on the 
field and the profession of educational technology, and edu- 
cational technologists must become aware o , involved in, con- 
cerned about , and an advocate for alterna ive educational 
systems which maximize the philosophy and techniques of the 
field of educational technology. 
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MORALITY AND THE PROFESSION 



GROUP 10 - Conunittee Members 

Warren Boyd, ]r. , Rcconlcr Ray Muston 

James Laws on Willi ^im Oglesby 

D. B. LconardcUi Lewis Saks 
Robert Miller 



"Rcligiouy w.oralitij^ and hiowledgey being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind^ 
schools and the means of education shall forevei^ 
be encouraged. - From the preamble. Northwest 
Ordinance of 1789 



IN7R0DLCTI0N 

Instructional technology — sword or plowshare? With its tremendous power 
to change and mold ideas and actions. Instructional Technology possesses poten- 
tial as an instrument of prosper ity or a weapon of destruction. But tech- 
nology is neither good nor bad in and of itself; it is human intent which 
determines the beneficial or detrimental use of technology. It is little won- 
der that media professionals are beginning to ask themselves about the moral 
implications of the use of instructional technology. 

We are in an era of emerging concern for morality. On the eve of its 
200th anniversary, our nation has been brought to its knees. Distraught by 
the scandalous misconduct of public officials, disillusioned by continuing 
disclosures of dishonesty at all levels of government, industry and professions, 
an entire people's, concern is being focused on questions of morality and eth- 
ical behavior. 
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Is it not fitting then, in this time of individual and corporate intro- 
spection, for a profession — more specifically, its nu ibers — to renew their 
search for those fundamental moral issues and obligations which guide their 
behavior? 

In probing for the moral issues and obligations of a profession and its 
members, at least two questions quickly arise, What is^ morality? and. What are 
the moral principles which guide moral behavior? 

The ciuswer to the question, "What is mora^! L y?" suggests a definition or, 
perhaps more importantly, a premise on which tu build further questions and 
answers. For our purposes then, let us adopt the following thoughts as basic 
to our understanding of its need for morality and what morality is. 

Everyman is free to exercise and enjoy his own ir:alf-will, 
to expericp.ce the freedoms of his own choice. 

But there will be a point at which the self-will, and 
freedoms of an individual will come into contact with 
llie self-will and freedoms of another individual. At 
this point, each individual must present, for examina- 
tion, his own self-will and freedoms so that they might 
be temp^^^ed into a mutually accepted group will and 
freedom. This negotiation of wills and freedoms is 
accomplished and maintained through positive human 
interaction. 

Human intor.icL ion generates leadership and f ollowership , 
each with certain obligations to the other. The carrying 
out of their obligations can happen in ways which either 
support and iiuu^ish, or which tiadermine and destroy the 
individual or the group. 

Behavior which supports and nourislies is based on moral 
principJ es . 

Behavior which undermines or destroys is based on immoral 
principles . 

Leadership, therefore, in a humane and democratic society, 
implies moral obligations and responsibilities. 

As a next step, one needs to look at those traits or attributes which 
might characterize "moral" behavior. Such a list is found in Appendix A. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MORALIVY 

The Worth of the Individual 

1. Recognition and acceptance of the individual's worth is essential 
to the group process. 

2. A "humane person" is trustworthy, honest, empathetic and open. 
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3, A person's values are the foundation for his/her consistent 
behavior. 

4, The individual is directly influenced by the peer group . 

5, Educators must focus on the client's total needs, 

6, Decision-making is an individual responsibility. 

7, Group goals incorporate aspects of individual needs. 

8, Personal involvement is conditioned by clear understanding 
of role. 

9, Behaviors to influence the values, judgments, behaviors, 
beliefs or attitudes of others carries a moral obligation 
and responsibility. 

10. One's professional life" is greater than one's professional 
role. (Personal morals, values, beliefs) 

11. The individual's goals and objectives must be consio .ed 
when formulating, modifying or evaluating in? .itutional goal:.. 

12. Educators will be more effective working with others when 
they have developed a positive self-concept. 

13. Institutional objectives should incorporate the individual's 
goals . 

Group 

1, Group effectiveness is dependent upon the humaneness of the 
individuals within it. 

2, Cooperation is enhanced when two or more individuals are 
open with themselves and each other. 

3, People are more important than things. 

A. Short and long range planning are moral responsibilities. 

5. An equitable reward system to serve faculty and students 
enriches creation of ideas. 

6. Group goals incorporate aspects of individual needs. 

7. Trust is a product of shared success. 

8. A group's viability is determined by its reponse to the needs 
of its members and its clientele. 

9. Group performance is dependent upon the clarity of personal 
and group goals. 

10. Continued involvement is conditioned by feedback and group 
support • 

11. Mutual self-actualization of colleagues improves .the pro- 
fession's quality. 

12. Sensitivity to the individual, personal and professional 
needs of clients promotes receptiveness of ideas. 
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13. Collective individual moral conduct provides the morality 
of the group (e.g. modeling). 

14. Development is dependent upon acceptance of and consideration 
of feedback. 

15. Quality of group cohesion is improved by cooperation, trust 
and openness. 



Intcrorganizational 

1. A group *s identity or viability is determined by its response 
to the needs of its members and its clientele. 

2. Organizational behavior to impact the broader society carries 
a moral responsibility to the general good or welfare. 

3. Organizations should consider society first , then its member- 
ship, clientele, etc. 

4. Goals of organizations should incorporate broader social needs 



Leadership 

1. Leadership requires continued learning. 

2. Decision-making is a situational, moral, social and scientific 
process . 

3. Short and long range planning must incorporate and enhance 
each other. 

4. Basic philosophical considerations in leadership consist of: 
involvement of others, delegation of authority, trust and 
holding people accountable. 

5. Participatory decision-making is productive when a policy 
decision - which is made - will affect the group. 

6. An equitable reward system to serve faculty and students 
enriches creation of ideas. 

7. Leadership may be strengthened by stronger self-concept and 
sensitivity to one*s environment (other people, technology, 
broader social concerns). 

8. Leadership is a shared community responsibility and process. 

9. Decision-making regarding instructional objectives, aimed at 
change in the affect of its audience implies: a moral 
responsibility . 

10. '^The harder a leader leads and works, the luckier he becomes." 

11. Decis:' ^-making should result in action, even if it is inactive 

12. The ability to organize is a key dimension in leading others. 

13. A decision's quality is generally improved by additional, 
related input. 
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Moral Dimensions of Human Relationships 

Think of the individual - you, he, she - as a stone. Stones, 
fastened with mortar, form walls. Walls go together to form a Temple - 
our Global Village on a Fragile Earth. 

Each stone has fundamental responsibilities and concerns for the 
wall and Temple. The same "other-directed*' responsibility holds true 
for the wall. The Temple in this analogy depends on each and every 
stone. In reverse, the stone and wall rely upon the Temple. Respons- 
ibility, therefore, is bi-directional. 

The building components are not necessarily the same as their 
counterparts (stones differ), but they <.ice unified; they operate in 
systematic harmony. Also, the Temple is an open, changing structural 
system. For example, stones are replaced. 

Mortar for this Temple includes honesty, trust, responsibility, 
a greater overriding concern for others and the overall system (stone, 
wall, temple). 

Relationships among/between groups, individuals, organizations 
are singularly essential to the morality and quality of each compon- 
ent. The relationships are more important than any single element. 

Figure 1 represents this interrelatedness among individuals, 
groups and organizations. Let's impose these eler.ents and relation- 
ships on an organization (e.g., The Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology and other professional associations). 

We believe that an organization should "raise its sights." 
SOCIETY - and all it entails - is of utmost importance when an 
organization considers its responsibilities. What is best for 
Society ? . . .Not just the student. What should we do for Society?... 
not just our membership. Wliat should we not do for Society? ... not 
considering just "education." These lesser societal parts are impor- 
tant but consideration of them should not block a visionary, inclusive 
approach to the establishment of goals, concerns and responsibilities. 

Decisions should be reached with this universal perspective in mind. 
Do we merge with the American Library Association? Consider first: Is 
it best for the student, the taxpayers ... Society in general. Does the 
Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference contribute to AECT? 
What does it contribute? Even more important are: Does the conference 
contribute to society (including its individuals)? If so, what? 

Another responsibility of a professional association is that it 
"helps furnish the social bonds through which society coheres." (Merton, 
1958, p. 53) 

Figure 1 reflects selected linkages among individuals, groups, 
organizations and the larger society. The inherent moral dimensions 
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SFIECTID MORAL DIMENSIONS OF MUMAN RQ.A'riONSIlIPS 
ON DEVELOPMENTAL CONTINUA 



0 



? IND IVIDUAL S 
0 

The worth of thr individual 
Ls a I'ouiubtioii sLoik' to the 
democratic concept ^ — 



CROUPS 

effectivenrss ot the 
;;ijiip is dopeiident upon 
the hiinianencss of 
individuals widiin it 



ORGANIZATIONS 

The identity or viability 
of a ^;roup is determini'd 
by its response to the 
needs of it^ members and 
its clientele 



Behavior to infliiCMKe 
tiie values, iiidj;mLMiLs, 
behaviors^ beliefs, or 
altitudes of otiiers 
carrie.'i a moral obli- 
t;ation and respon^ihility 



Recognition and accept 
ancc of the individual's 
worth is essentia! to the 
fjroup process 




Mutual self-actualization 
of colleagues improves 
the quality of the pro- 
fessions 1 



Organizational behavior to 
impact the broader society 
carries a moral responsibil- 
ity to the general jjood or 



SOCICTY 



Continued involvement 
is conditioned by feed- 
back and group support 



Collective individual 
moral conduct pro- 
vides the morality of 
the j;roiip 




Personal involvement may be 
stren:;lliened when potential 
satisfaction of relevant 
personal needs is perceived 



LL^DERSHIP/PROCESS 



Trust is a product of 
shared success 

It 

Quality of ^roup cohesion 
is improved by cooperation 
tRist, and openness 

it 

Leadership is a shared 
community responsibility 
and process 

it 

Leadership requires a 
moral responsibility in 
a humane and demo- 
cratic society 

it 

Leadership may be 
strengthcnal by stronger 
self-concept and sensi- 
tivity to one's environ- 
ment X 



Personal involvement is 
[ conditioned by clear 



understanding of role 



I Group performance is 

dependent upon the 
I clarity of personal and 
group goals 



I Goals of organizations 



shaild incorporated 
'bro.rler social needs 
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of human relationships are depicted from the abstract to the concrete 
in a horizontal continuum. Interrelationships between and among indi- 
viduals, groups and organizations are depicted on the vertical continuum. 

For example, we accept the worth of the individual as a foundation 
stone of the democratic concept. Moving right on the level of the indi- 
vidual, it follows that we support the principle that behavior to influence 
the values, judgments, behaviors, beliefs, or attitudes of others carries 
a moral obligation and responsibility. Acceptance of this principle 
requires, as we move downward to the group level, that we note that recog- 
nition and acceptance of the individual worth is essential to the group 
process. Moving (left) to the more basic principles on the group level, 
we see that the group process is also critically linked to the principle 
that group effectiveness is dependent upon the humaneness of individuals 
V ho comprise the group. 

Relationships between groups, organizations and the larger society 
are similarly identified. 

Superimposed over the network of relationships is the leadership 
process deemed crucial at all levels an^ at fjvery point of the continuum. 
Selected universal principles are offered as interdependent components 
of the total leadership process. 

Though principles included are not intended as mutually exclusive, 
i:he network described is intended to provide a comprehensive view of the 
total system. Additional principles can be inserted at individual dis- 
cretion. 

The decision paradigm which follows is offered as nn expounded 
inventory of principles wi Lh behavioral examples. The reader is 
encouraged to substitute other principles, assumptions, and alternative 
behaviors of particular interest. 



A FINAL "HYMN " 

As technology takes its surging place in the main stream of society 

the communication potential for the good, for the bad is almost beyond 
comprehension. ^ 

This "multiplier" effect for moral dilemmas makes the traditional 
moral imperative" just that: imperative .' 

Wc close with this injunction. Take steps that are "clean" steps, then 
go on to build-through these decisions-an environment that is trusting, 
trutnrul, expan- ' - ^* 
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I 

DECISION PARADIGM 



PRINCIPLES 


A^iiMPTioNS i; ?m\m 


ir iAVlOR C ACTIONS 


u\/iivirLno \Ji 
ALTERNATIVE BEHAVIOR 


DECISIONS 


I INDIVIDUAL 
Recopjnition aiul 
acceptance of \\w 
individual's worth 
is essential to the 
groiip process 


• The worth of the individual is 
a foundation stone to the demo - 
cratic concept. 


0 Wt' always look at the impact 
of the principle in workini^ 
with individuals. 


• Make all the decisions ourselves 

as individuals ■ " 

• Pseiido involvement. « 

• Page 1 - No. 2. 


^ No 

> No 

> Yes 


II. CROUP 

Croup pertornKinco 
is di'piMKlcnt upon 
the chirity o\ 
personal and £;roap 


• The group can arrive at a 
common jjoal 

• There are "hidden agendas". 

• Individuals are phiyinj; politics. 

• Individuals are capable of set- 
fiiii; their own ;;oaN. 


• The Dean is willing to hear 
ml accept the perceived 
i;;oals of his staff. 

« The individual i$ willing to 
accept working within institu- 
tional goals. 


1 The Dean can ignore the indi- 
vidual's perceived goals.-™-— 

• The Dean accepts the individ- 
ual's perceived goals. 

• The individual accepts part of 
the institutional goals because 

of "hidden agenda".* — 

• All parties accept mutual goals, 


^ No 
— > Yes 

No 
Yes 


III. INTER- 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
The identity or 
viability of a ^roup 
is determined by 
its rcspome to 
needs of its mem- 
bers t clientele. 


• The whole organization must 
respond to the changing needs 
in the "environment" of its 
clientele, 

• We arc providing a service 
for others. 


on how to produce graphics C 
materials through the national 
magazine C workshops - 
responsive to the needs of 
libraries, faculty, students, 
administrators, etc. 


• We don't hear the needs of 
clientele, ^ 

• We place our organization needs 
ahead of cli^'-itele needs,—— 

• We base our actions on positive 
response to clientele needs,.—— 


No 

No 

^ Yes 


IV. LL\DERSHIP 
Decision-makinE^ 
is a situational, 
moral, social and 
scientific process, 


• Wd have a consistent moral 
conduct, 


• To have consistency in moral 
conduct, a pe50n must be a 
model himself. (MAFIA) 


• Do as 1 do.—. 

• Do as 1 say, ' — • 

• Do it your way. ~- 

• Compromise.. — 

• Do what is right, 


No 
„„) No 
— > No 
> Yes 
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A PPEND rx A: Characteristics of Morality 



h.juesty 


quality control 


t eamncsti 


integrity 


persistence 


humo r 


risk taking 


reliability 


mutualitiv 


non-sectarian 


perserverance 


servic e 


openness 


empathy 


di "TP p ^ 1 nn 


humaneness 


sympathy 


theory & practice 


concern 


strategies 


sexuality 


eclectic 


interest 


balance 


r 3ceptiveness 


competit iv(_:n.:-ss 


comoromisG 


decision-making 


compassion 


conciliAtinn 


f Lexibility 


fortitude 


self —improvement 


concensus 


intelligence 


accountability 


cooperation 


knowledge 


social ability 


coalition 


information 


interac tion 


collaboration 


insight 


faith 


humility 


intuition 


habit patterns 


s incerity 


organized 


consistency 


vision 


value system 


mn dpi "l n {> 


sensitivity 


developer 


de t erminat ion 


respect 


mercy 


pn t" 111 1 Q "i cm 


responsibility 


trust 


charisma 


obligation 


other direc tedness 




character 


' self-respect 


tact 


faith 


self-concept 


human relations 


observation 


commitment 


love 


awareness 


dedication 


self -actualizing 


vigilance 


engineering of consent 


golden rule 



APPENDIX B : Chronology of the Product Development 

1. Characteristics (Appendix A) 

2. Basic Principles of Morality 

3. Decision Paradigm 

4. Moral Dimensions of Human Relationships 

5. Interorganizational Implications 

6. Conclusion 
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These concerns, written by the delegates to the 1974 Okobojl Conference, 
were submitted to the Planning Committee for their use in selecting resource 
delegates and In delineating subtopics for the Conference. They were further 
used as an input for delegate discussion during the opening sessions of the 
Conference Itself. 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY: ISSUES AND CONCERNS 



I. ROY B. BENNION (Utah) 

Tlie term "Instructiotial Tec!inology'* could Imply ;i systems approach to instruction; however, there 
are many interrelated subsystems, each with its own concerns and Issues. 

1 . R c se arch of the variables of instruction; 



A. What are the present philosophies of instruction: Myth, truth, or what? 

B. What do we actually "know" about various ia^tructional variables? 

C. Wliat are the units of the instructional vari;U>i«':^ to be investigated? 

D. What can we do to standardize research? 

1 1 . Development of instructi o nal systems : 

A. What development model provides the greatest efficiency and effectiveness?--Team of 
Specialists who overhaul the world and hand it to the classroom teacher--expert consultants 
who train the teachers to "do it yourself "--you name it. 

B. What about management systems?--Contracts between subject-matter experts and instruc- 
tional technologists--etc. ? 

C. What system of content analysis is most effective? {Remember: Garbage in - Garbage Out!) 

D. How do we train capable instructional developers? 

E. Should there be a national interchange of developed courses and a coordinated effort to 
develop such "national" courses for the various high-density student population ccwrses? 

F. Is there a theory base for development? 

III. Evaluation of instructional packages: 

A. Can the autliors of an instructional package validly evaluate it?--National evaluation 
standards ? 

B. How can you evaluate any instructional system without documented, precise goals and 
mastery criteria ? 

C. How can the high cost of formal evaluation be reduced ?- -Contracting and PERT charting? 

IV. Evolving Technology Systems : 

A. What are the changes in instructional philosophy coming from such CIA systems as TICCIT 
or PLATO?--Two and one half years experience in TICCIT courseware development has 
»hown a number of issues and concerns in this area. 

B. How will the new video -disc industry effect and affect instructional technology? 

C. What capabilities should we as instructional technologists insist on being developed in the 
video-disc players soon to come on the market {197S)?--Experience with TICCIT learner- 
control variables dictates some special capabilities which are highly desirable for the 
video-disc systems. 



2. JACQUELINE L BLONDIN (Philippines) 
In Developing Countries: 

I. The expression Instructional Technology has the characteristic of alarming school administrators 

and teachers for it implies, for them, a wide use of expensive equipment and high cost materials. 
These being considered as generally prohibitive because of limited financial resources, the result 
is, for many, technical rejection of instructional technology as a process in instruction and instinc- 
tive clutchmg to a cherished traditional static approach. 
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Ci^nstr flints; 

A. Biucitioti nui'ly iMjuips tlu' itiklivitiu;i! fov iuliiptinv; to ch;Mi.,.;i« vvlnli» ;i riilturc t;aii siiivivf only 
by InMri^ Mt' to c}i:ui)^i» 

H, In mMu»r;il oilucation, tiv hiiolo^y is not tK-.ttod with -> coiK i»ptu;il approach; It is usually an 
.ipporui.ij^o 

C. Research in intlustrializoti ci.-nuUrit*s app< ai?; It^ hi» cotK iMtKMl with only the most sophisticated 
techniques 

D. Few attempte are made to develop an understand iiig of the uses of technology even thiXiftli it is 
vital to the workl of tcxiay mil, co!ise<]ue!itly, shouki he part ot any basic cduc ition 

E. With abait one-thirti the pO|iuhition and only one-quarter of the young people in the worKl, 
developed countries spend ten times more money on education tlian tlcveloping countries. 
Think of the viap between these two worlds! 

Considerata ; 

A. To what extent are educational systems abK' of adapting themselves to changing circumstances? 

B. Does instructional technology encourage the development of people with independent minds? 

C. instructional Technology conditions the metluxls and to a greater or lesser extent, the content of 
the educative process. What about the resources these methods offer? 

D. To adapt educational systems for the introiiuction of new technologies is a laudable effort but 
what about teacher-traitiing programmes? 

El, Developing countries badly need systems of educational planning and evaluation. Is there any 
way tliat Instructional Technology in industriMli/etl countries become involved and committed 
to instructional development of third work! countries and make a valid contribution to the 
solution of their instnictional problems? 



3. WARREN A. BOYD, JK. (Connecticut) 

1, What 'cii'ty ni'i'd*;, will Society get^ 

A. Today's society demands and needs a different type of citizen produced by education. Charles 
Ilobai ( AVI , jan. 74) quoted |*?rOnie Kagan who wrote: "Every society must sort its children 
accoiding to tlie traits it values. . . A society needs a set of people whom it can trust and give 
responsibility to for the management of its capital and resources, for the health.. . , the legal 
prerogatives. . . the wars of it:s people. " 

B. I^oban says we need a "restoration of tlic values of f aith, tnist, and humanity, the last of which 
I would make interchangeab I e wit h caring about otiiers, and a heroic life of compassion toward 
those in education. This is the very opposite of tlie Rat Race, the juvenile gan^, ruthless 
competition, an d deta chment from cur neighbors ." (Author's italic s ) 

C. Working with other institutions, can education change people's attitudes toward — for instance 
Competition and Compassion? 

II. IT and the World, the Fragile Earth, the Future 

A. Dr. Wemher Von Brann: "f-fm-i in language evolved because man felt the need to communicate 
nonreal-time information and abstract ideas. Perhaps as a result of the communications explosion 
mankind can evolve a univei'sal language. Certainly, space development. is beginning to provide 
the only solution to one of the most tiifficult problems facing all nations, rich and poor alike: 
effective communications." ( National Observer . 26 Oct. 73) 

1. With this increase in global communication, can IT help to establish a universal language? 
Will it? What can it do? 

2. What effect will global communication'^iave on the United States' position in world affairs? 

3. Will IT and education help U. S. citizens learn from other rations as they reportedly have 
been learning from us :^ 

B. With the energy crisis gathering momentum, we must consider whether two hamsters on an 
exercise wheel can prov ide sufficient power for an overhead projector. 

1. What will happen to the instructional technologist when th re is insufficient power to run 
his projectors and computers? 

2. Can IT make enough impact on the decision-makers so that it will have enough power 
(electrical, solar, wind, nuclear, etc.) without impairing otliers' health or greatly depriving 
them? 

C. With Society in general, IT must look to, and plan for, the Future. Our technology gives us 
advantages in Futurism. Will we utilize our equipment and materials at hand to help ease the 
transition into Tomorrow rather than letting it take us by surprise? 

111. Tlie Domain revisited 

A. Will the instructional teclmologist become a "man (person) for all systems"? 

1. Is the trend toward generalist or specialist? Which is better? 

2. If the trend is toward the Generalist, how much can one person handle in terms of time in 
school, for study and training, expertise in X-number of disciplines, etc. ? Might the 
Generalist be biting off more than he can chew? 

^. If the trend is specialization, what can be done to counter professional tunnel vision and 
fTTOvincialism in thought anti consideration? 



Edgar Fauro et al. , Learning To Be (Paris; Unesco Harrap, 1972). 
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IV, AcctXiiitafWIity ami Systems 

A. c ;iM lilt' entiri' filuc Jtlntial systiMii--n' in p;irticnilar--liuinanizf toachlns ;imi learning? 

I. Will inachities tic -personalize ciliuMtioii aiul eventually the students? Can we offset ihis or 
minimize it by planning aiui compensation? 

B. C\in we luimanUt; accoinitability and systematic apjiroaches to education to lessen their (real 
and imaKlneti) threat ? 

C. Are vvo readini? the handwriting on tlie wall re^;ardin« accountability and systems? 

1. Can we show that we are Retting "more bang for the buck"? 

2. Can we be accaintablo and lead onr eoUeaj^ies in that direction? 

3. Can wo be "systeTn(s)atic" and help others? 

D. Cannot someliody ^et together with somcluxly else and aRrcc on a common l.inguaRe and 
conimtni symbols for systems approaches? (A com nion systems aj;> pronch is not recommended or 
requested here. ) 

V. Training of the Instnicticnial 'r*echnoloj;;i<;t 

A. Is there too much emphasis on "THE Ph. D. "? 

1. Are we fire pa ring sufficient number of m.i -iter's degree recipients and specialists for positions 
in government, Industry and conmmnity colleges? University of Iowa Dcin for Advanced 
Studies Frank E. Horton wrote: "Recent reports have shown an increasing demand in the 
private sector for individuals with master's level training. " ( FYI, 19 Feb. 73) 

2. VVliat is our attitu de toward tlie master's candidate and recipir,nt and his/her program? Is 
it considered an '^cxtra yew of technical trahiing"? Dean Horton: "1 have had discussions 
with faculty members (at Michigan and Iowa). . . which have highlighted my concern that 
the m.TSter's degree and programs leading to the masterV> degree suffer a certain credibility 
7^.ip in relation to the academic standards." ( Ibid) 

IV If the iTend is toward tht^ instructional technologist being a renaissance person--expert in many 
diverse fields- -what ef ?ct will this have on academic programs in our universities? 

Vi. IT and Revolution 

A. Change 

1. Instructional Technology can bL---and should be--in the front lines of change. 

2. Can IT help people adjust to change and lessen their "future shock"? 

3. As in Futurism, are we looking ahead to ease chango and control it by careful planning 
and analysis. 

B. Is IT preaching .in entirely different form of teaching and learning? 

1. Ate Wi- trying to make it "fit" within the present system? 

2. If these two systems are incompatible or if the present system r^jfuses to accept IT's approach, 
WiXild it be better to estnblu"h a.-, alternative 'y:* rm : 

3. Should wo advocate overthrow or disbandment ci" the present educational system? 

Vll. Catal"yst for Cooperation 

A. Witliin educatior. , Mohlems- -universal as well as local --must be met by the combined inter- 
disciplinary forces of the poet and technologist, the philosopher and artist, the scientist and 
humanist. 

B. We see colleagues in other disciplines refusing to share ideas; e.g. , the geologist knows not 
what the engineer does; the same holds true for the linguist and the historian. 

I. Cannot IT- -comparatively non-disciplinary — lead the way toward more interdisciplinary 
work ? 

Interdisciplinary-- 

a. Wliere more Federal money is now. . . 

b. Where more of the questions' miswcrs probably are. 

3. Can we serve as advocates for the professionals in other fields: selling and buying their 
wares, combining and analy2ing their efforts--all to htenJ active, cooperative, viable 
approach to problem solving and learning? 

C. "interdisciplinary" refers to outsid e of the classroom, the cducatioiial institution. 

1. We shc^ld work more with museums. Many of tljem are using videotape and television. 

a. Some educational psychologists say that we learn something better if we "totally 
experience" it. If this is the case, the instructional technologist can definitely 
learn from the colleague in the museum. 

b. The museum can be a good source for ideas, approaches, techniques and jobs. 

2. For new leaders, new blood and new graduate students, let's lock outside education. ' ig 
in others; let their ideas contribute spice and provoke bubbles in our melting pot of i: 
tional development or technology. 

3. There is little coordination and coopj:ation with oiir counterparts in industry--those "mercenary 
media persons. " Each group--education and industry--can contribute ideas, equipment, people, 
jol-^s, money. 

4. Futurists predict ^and trends seem to indicate) that education will become the responsibility 
of other institutions as learning moves out of the classroom. What ramifications does this 
have in: 

a. Funding? 

b. Responsibility? 

c. Decision making? 

Vlll. "T" is for technology 

A. The information technology r ' : dispos.al will become less expensive, smaller and faster. 

B. It will have greater capaci" : be easier to operate. 

C. What do those projections i lor the future of the instructional techr .^logist? 
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IX. •?» $ $ ^» l'utulin>; 

\. Mtnv v.'ill wt' lima j It i^niat i\ c lorn v. ol imIium t i m,, S lion I. J trtiJ .ilttTiiativt' fonns of i-Jn cation? 
J ^»«" trmlini» of rJiu atioti niM'tis rrtliinUiiiJ*; a\u\ ri'Wtiri(inR, prlnKnily hocause iki>_0[U' is happy with 
it. 

\. Coru tMH ov»*r t oncrriis 

A. ! fear a nuTry-RO rouml ,n m Ofiphon* in I'l". Wr sot'in to ho ^rahhiii^', at the saino riiiRS as we wrrt* 
20 years a^o. For cxaniph?: 

1. What is tho role of the amlio-visiial specialist (iiistmctional techno! t>Ki"^t) in etiu'-atioii •' 

2. How can wc hetter "sell" amlio- visual (IT)? 

^. VVh:it are tiie hasic functions of the atitUo-vlsiial proj;;r,ani? 
•I How can wc tell imlustry what we want atul need in the way of eqiuf>ment? 
H. RetliiukinR of prohlenis and philosophies is gooti; however, tlierc seems to be little prt^ress 

clianRc from the ti.ue the questions were asked first. Are we spinniiij^ wiieeU or ^oing around in 
i iri los? Or does every "young discipline" go through this? 



CF3\AId:) R. HKONG (Washingr(^i) 

Atter sonic coitsiLlerahle thought, 1 have placed niy concerns int(.^ llie followin,, iir siateuients: 

I. Personnel - -they uialu* it happeti. In many ways it seems as though the expectations Iield for personnel 
in ti»e 4*ducatioTial technology fieUl exceed their aliility to perform. *A'^^^ can we measure the real 
l»erfonnaiice levid pc>;sihle of the fieUl taKeti as a whole--how can w.. measure its ahiUty to positively 
impact (Ml learning: prv^grams horh in and out of the formal school? 

^1 hi format ion vs. 'Hiings. All too many 1 ihrary/ medi a [urograms remain oriented to the things contained 

in thi* ol lection rather than the information, anti how it can be used, contaiitd in the things in the 
collri tion. Mow can we further the developmLMit of information tirientation? How can we further 
ilcvehip the abilities of our library/information system to employ the principles educational tech- 
no! (x;y to tiesign syT?tems for information tlel ivory and use^ 

III. Technol(x;y-~from the storenu^rn itito applicatiui. Technological tie vclopments, in the hardware 

area, have always letl hy a ,s;rcat margin our ability to make use of tliese technologies. How can we 
further our ability to use new tecliiiologiej;--how can we reduce the gap from invention to utilization? 
Further, with teclinology, how can we overcome the problems of incompatibility between specific 
[ueces of equipment employeil in tlic teclinological processes. 

iV. Assoc iations--reflections on the past. Associations play a critical role in affecting change within 
society an<l specificaMv within the field whicli they represent. All too frequently associations are 
reflections on the past - -rcHections as described by the leadership of the associations. How can our 
AfDCT increiLse its effectiveness in building upon the past into a strengthened future that facilitates 
the utilization of the tools ami processes of etlucational technology in meeting all learning needs faced 
in c^ir coimtry. f-low can our AECT increase iXs ability to influence decision making within other 
associations and within governmental bodies--how can our association make decisions concerning what 
directiC'ns its influence shouUl go. 



NORMAN [.. nUSSE (Nebraska) 

The Lssues and concerns of instructional technology which, I frel, are extremely important to the endeavors 
of educational leadership in attainment of their objectives to provide information, direction and service to 
the public are as follows: 

I. Public Etlucat^on 

A. Present and future inetlia needs of our stiulents. 

B. Tracher and cl.issroom instructional media needs 

C. School and school centered neetls. 

D. ^tate rtandardization of media competencies of teachers. 

E. State and national unification in iasCructional technology organization. 

fl. Higher Etlucation 

A. iiistmctional needs at the higher education level. 

B. Promote media with instructional staff. 

C. Promote media with future teachers. 

D. Correlate and inform of pending media studies 

E. Standardize media certification. 

F. Unify media leaders. 

III. Organizational 

A. Provide direction, leadership and guitlance to media leaders. 

B. Promote the unity of audiovisual, library and radio-television. 

C. Inform members of pending research, innovations and trends. 

D. Provide service in the selection, evaluation and acquisition of media. 
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IV, ru!)Hc 

A. I^oinole rihic.ttloiial U'clnio!>.>Ky to tlu- |n»i)lic, 

\\. [\ovide SiTvlce to the [HibliL , i.e., T.TV, art id t'S ami newsletters. 

C. Join with business ami imhLSt.ry in inft>rnilnv; t.!ie public. 

D. iHoviiie io'nt eonforonees, i.e., state .nui national organizations. 
I-!. Involve cmnninnlly le;uler.. 



6. E^)W.^R^ p. CAKFARn.l.A (Maine) 

I. C an instnjctional I \<velopnient be utilized effectively by public schools? 

II. How can educators be redirected to utilize output measures instead of Input measures (i.e., lic^irs 
in class, semester hours) that are typically employed? 

III. Wljat is an appropriate means for determining an appropriate ciellvery system? This question becomes 
p.jrticularly relevant as educators individualize instniction and provide a number of ways to achieve a 
goa! . 

IV. Can cable television provide a delivery sy?;tem that Is capable of bringing post-secondary odncation 
to individuals who heretofore have not been able to take advantage of this opportunity ? 

V. What are the implications of the rise of lifelong learning and the decline in si7e of s»iadt*nt bodies to 

hiw;her education in j.^eneral and to instructional technology in particular. 
VI. How can media specialists determine when one delivery system is more cost-effe'"tive lhan another 
systen> 

VII. What are tlic provisions of the new copyright law and will they maho a change^ in the way educators 

copy or do not copy materials? 
Vni. What are the competencies that an educator nuist bave in the area of instructional technology at 
tlie pre -service, in -service, and medi.i specialist levels? 

7. FRA.NK V. COL TON (Kentucky) 

I. lnslruction.il Teciuiology training for teachers 

A, Pre -service practices 

1. Tlie a^'plication of media to teaching 

2. Impact on teaching of pre-planning instruction 

B. In '.service p^ractices 

1. Evaluation of effectiveness of teachers using media 

2. Released time to work on instructional development 

a. Motivation for teachers io en'5agc in instruction i I development 

3. Demand for design specialists to help teachers with pre-planning 
.1. Doubtful impact of design specialists on school systems'^ 

II. Instructional Technology's application in the Health Sciences*^ 

A. Identification of exemplary programs offering media support 

B. Specialized media applications 

• According to 1971-72 annual report. The E ducation Profession s. Part IV, A Manpo-.ver Survey of 
the School Library Meclia Field, U. S/Dept. of Health, Education and Wi^lfare- 

♦♦Specifically, allied hrnlth, physical therapy, dental hygiene, medical technology and nui-sing. 



b. JOHN T. COimTNEY (Nebrasl<a) 

My chief concerns are: 

A. The unification of programs. 

B. Progressional pre-service preparation. 

C. Self-awareness of media specialists own position and function in relation to administration, 
faculty and students. 



9. DENNIS W. FLENIKEN (Louisiana) 

I. Role of Technology 

A. In the classroom 

B. Teacher education programs 

II. Proper training of pre-service and in-service teachers to effectively integrate instructional 
technology into the curriculum. 

III. Preparation and Certification of media personnel 

IV. Adequate funding for the development and implen^ >"ntation of programs at all levels of instruction. 
V. Impact of decreasing school enrollment upon the availability of funds foi development and 

implementaiion of new programs. 
V\. Instructional technology has not "1 :?d up to its billing. " The impact at the grass-roots level has 
been negligible. 
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I. Financing Instructional Technology 

A. Federal Funding 

B. State Funding 

C. Local Funding 

D. Private Funding 

II. Accwintability of Instructional Technology 

A. Making Instructional Technology accountable 

III. Cost Effective Instructional Technology 

A. Technology to save money 

B. Reliability in systems 

IV. Role of Television 

A. Public television 

B. Commercial television 

C. Cable television 

D. Closed-circuit television 

E. Videocassette and disc video 

V. Individualized Instruction 

A. Technological support 

B. Technological planning 

C. Systematized approach 



ROBERT E GRIFFIN (Pennsylvania) 

I. What is the role(s) of the instructional technologist today and how are practitioners the discipline 
to cope with ever increasing tasks? 

A. Is there such a thing as the "traditional" audio visual specialist? 

B. How does the speciality of instructional development fit into the scheme of modern instructional 
technology? 

1. Instructional technology can no longer claim only a hardware or mechanical orientation. 
The diversification of the national organization, the Association of Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology, into specialized interest groups attests to this fact. 
II. How can the academic discipline of instmctional technology insure and maintain an adequate number 
of quality college and university preparatory programs in instructional technology? 

A. Should there be a standard which instructional teclmology programs are measured against? 

B. Are current instructional technology degree programs turning out a useless product dated before 
its time? 

III. What is the relationship of instructional technology to other academic and professional fields? 

A. Sh<Xild instructional teclmology be an outside service requested when needed or should this 
c?iscipline be completely integrated into other fields? 

B. Led by the area of medical education instructional tcrhnology is moving away from an extremely 
general unders^canding of disciplines to a much more sp rific view. Because of this more specific 
outlook instructional technology can be more comp^ ' > integrated into programs rather than 
beit]g merely a vrindow dressir?g. 

fV. Who will provide the funds to maintain and expand instmctional technology projects and programs? 

A. What is the future of external funding (governmental, private, etc.)? 

B. Will ^Hiucational instituticms be willing to divert limited funds based on the promise that 
instmctional technology will somehow lessen tlieir burden? 

C. How will incentives be provided to industry to shift from instructional technology hardware 
production to a more equitable compromise with software production.? 



JOAN E. GRimS (Oregon) 

The issues listed below are those of interest to the Board of Directors and the membership of the Oregon Edu- 
cational Media Association. 

I. Disaict and Ekailding Level Program Development 

A. What strategies can we utilize to develop successful in-service programs (for teachers and 
administrators) which would improve the use and effectiveness of media programs? 

B. How can we help building and district level media people develop public relaticms skills? 

C. With the new ABCT/AASL prqgrani standards almost a reality, what strategies might be 
implemented for their promotion to the educational community? 

D. It is iipparent that educational groups with the greatest political finesse get the biggest share of 
the educational dollar. Since the percent of money being allocated to Instructional Technology 
is decreasing, it wc«Id seem pertinent to suggest that one way we need help is in gaining lobbying 
skills. Cc«ld th.is subject be a topic for Okoboji, 1974? 

11. Technological Development 

A. Formalized research studies in Instructional Technology are limited, particularly in the area of 

district and building lev&l programs. Should ABCT and AASL jointly or separately set aside funds 
to provide grants for research to test and evaluate contemporary school and district media programs 
What guidelines and goals might be established for such research were it to be authorized by the 
two national boards? 
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B. What has been the value or success /failure rate of statewide or regional evaluation networks? 
What criteria should be considered before such a network is established? What guidelines should 
be used for equipment/materials evaluations conducted by such a network? 

C. Recent trends in materials design and packaging have been in the direction of total learning 
programs. Some of these packaged systems, such as the Hold Data Bank Social Studies Program 
are a closed system and do not encourage the use of outside resources. Should we take a position 
on such systems and the trend they represent? What effect could such systems have on media 
programs ? 

III. Professional Development 

A. The energy crisis has caused all of us to carefully evaluate the use of three resources: time, 
dollars and materials, particularly as they relate to professional growth and development. In 
Oregon, the annual spring meeting was changed in 1973 to a series of area conferences. The 
response was greater than we had anticipated. The development of AECT regional leadership 
conferences seems a positive move towards conserving travel time and dollar expenditures while 
reaping the far great advantages of expanded open participation and regional development. 
Should ABCT place a greater emphasis on these regional meetings and give more financial sup- 
port to them? 

B. We have, within our field, members who are "thinkers" and "reflectors". We have percons who 
are slow to accept and implement irmovation. We have people who are proactive. The question 
is then how can we effectively implement a systematic plan designed to enlist the multiple 
strengths of all media people to enhance and promote Instructional Technology? 

C. With the rise of teacher militancy and the great "unionism" of teachers and teacher negotiations, 
how should we view oiu* roles as media specialists? Are we management or labor? What effect 
will these trends have on media programs, particularly at the building level where a media person 
is often considered both a teacher and management? What should cwr input be to teacher negotia- 
tions? 

D. Often state affiliates appear to be working in isolation. There are no firm channels of communi- 
cation between ABCT state affiliates. Would it be feasible to adopt a set of procedures for the 
establishment of such a communications network? 



13. SUSAN Hr'ROLD (Utah) 

The ch in^e in conference topics from 1973 to 1974 seems to be a change in words only. For certainly the 
future dirc:ction and potential of Instructional Technology in 1973, as it parallels the goal for increased 
quantity and quality of learning, underlies the issues and concerns of Instructional Technology in 1974, 
Since I doubt if the concerns expressed by the 1973 delegates were resolved, those issues remain worthy of 
further dialogue. 

Perhaps before we direct our energies to specific scientific concerns, we should consider some questions of 
educational philosophy. Since the Sophist legacy of techne, or technology, is our modem endeavor to 
recCTicile the humanities and science, our answers might define the parameters of our conference discussions: 

A. What shcwld be taught, and its complement, what shouldn't be taught? 

B. Where should formal education take place? 

C. Should educational procedures be internship, tutorial, self-instruction or group activity? 

D. Should we formalize education for the six-month old child or the sixty-year old man? 

Consideration of these questions along with a sharing of ideas on what Instructional Technology has contri- 
buted to date our understanding of and influence on the leamir-r process would help to clarify what meaning 
Instructional Technology has for each of the participants. This could be a backdrop for a discussion of the 
problems and potential for Instructional Technology in the future. 

In particular, the following topics are of interest: 

A. What unique contribution does any particular media hardware lend to instruction or research 



on learning; i. e. , does the computer have more potential as a research tool than as a cost- 
effective instructional tool? 

B. Learner control over strategy and presentation mode of content. 

C. Hardware, software and courseware of tomorrow. 

D. Accountability of technology. 

E Communication between and within specialities. 



14. HAROLD L HILL (Colorado) 

The theme is so broad for this year's conference, that 1 presume one could put down almost anything and 
still stay within the parameters of the theme. However, since my primary concerns deal with leadership 
development and with the role of the AECT in this whole business of "Instructional Technology, I'll restrict 
myself to those two. 
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I. Leadership Development 

A. How do we discover, nurture, and develop potential leaders? 

B. Once discovered, how do we develop a viable program of training/education? 

C. How do we improve upon the present abilities and skills of those who are emerging as 
apparent leaders? 

D. What should be the role of AECT in the leadership development process? 

L How should the overall task be divided so far as national, regional, and state approaches are 
concerned? Is the objective any different at the various levels? Do these various levels require 
different skills and attributes, or are they similar but with different applications? 

F. How do we recognize potential leadership ability? Once recognized, what process or processes 
should be undertaken to insure development? 

n. ABCT 

A. What is, or should be, the role of the AECT in the field of instructional technology--should it 
be very broad-based or more narrowly defined and directed? 

B. How do we assure that the Association serves the needs of the membership as the latter sees 
those needs? How do we make it more "sensitive?" 

C. How can the AECT serve in a leadership role in the development of new techniques and 
applications? 

In brief, the above sums up my major concems--of course, there are refinements and enlargements of 
each of the points, but this should serve as a starter. 



HARRY M. HILL (Pennsylvania) 

Our prime goal in education shcwld be the development of competent students, competent in all respects, 
physical and psychological as well as intellectual. It is not enough to concern ourselves solely with a 
student's gain in knowledge; his development as a person must share our attention. The critical problems 
of our times are, at the core, not knowledge but value problems. Thus instructional technology objectives 
must reflect the many-sided educational needs of the students. 

My concerns are how can instructional technology meet the following student objectives: 

1. Students sh(xild be able to demonstrate competence in basic skills. 

2. Students should be able to apply skills and knowledge to different situations. 

3. Students should be able to identify, evaluate, and accept, realistically their own individual 
attributes as a person. 

4. Students should be able to assume responsibility for their own self -development. 

5. Students should enjoy learning. 

6. Students should be able to self-initiate and self-direct their own learning. 

7. Students should be able to identify the ways by which they leam best and use these methods 
in their own learning. 

8. Students should engage in activities that foster the maintenance and improvement of their own 
physical and mental fitness. 

9. Students shcxild he able to demonstrate humaneness in interpersonal relationships. 

10. Students should engage in activities which stress service to others. 

11. Students should be able to demonstrate competence in the skills of career decision-making. 

12. Students sh(xild be able to achieve sel.f-fulfillment through both vocational and avocational 
activities. 

RIC} ^RD HUBBARD (New York) 

The conference tlieme "Instructional Technology - Issues and Concerns" could and should cover a great 
number of topics. Items such as certification, accreditation, and st.indards have come up repeatedly and 
there are several documents listing competencies, guidelines for training programs, and elements of media 
programs (building district, regional, and state). However, the main chore remains to be accomplished, 
implementation. The questions remain--how to get general support from everyone outside our field, under- 
standing from other educators, and commitment from administrators and school boards who determine program 
and budgets? To paraphrase the words of Don Ely from last year's conference, "now is the time for an age of 
proactivism". How can we start this movement and keep it going in a desired direction? 

Tlie author of Future Shock. Alvin Toffler, has written recently Learning for Tomorrow; Role of the Future 
in Eciucation. which condemns schools for not educating for the future. We need to take a serious and pro- 
f(Xind look at instructional technology and analyze its impact on the future society. Technology is not only 
the way of changing the present, it is the future! Will the factor of humanism be lost in looking to the future? 

Due to crunches, emerging priorities, and the implementation of modes of educational accountability, we 
need to assess the status of instructional technology, its goals and objectives, and methods of evaluating its 
effectiveness. In short, how do we get the best and the most out of the educational do^ar, especially related 
to technological developments and applications in 1 earning /teaching ? 

Leadership in the field is needed--young, energetic, know! dgeable, humanistic, and creative persons. This 
means early identification, appropriate programs for developing leaders, and an on-going plan for growing in 
leading qualities and processes. Why don't we do more in defining leadership in our field and expand it to an 
international scope? 
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17, DON R. HUDDLESTON (Hawaii) 



The following views and concerns are forwarded for possible consideration by the 1974 Okoboji Conference: 

A. Advance the view that the media specialists are no longer AV Specialists. 

B. Facilitate broader membership of local affiliates into other disciplines. 

C. Explore mechanisms by which local members may be stimulated into more interest in 
national activities. 

D. Develop theme of media and communication skills. Possibly basic communication is taken 
too much for granted inasmuch as the initial cry of the newborn child is an attempt to express 
himself. 

E. Perhaps my most sincere concern relates to developing a term by which the media specialist 
may be identified. One which will identify a learning resource person, not an equipment 
operator, carrier or newspaper writer. The field is sufficiently refined at this time to validate 
a term such as "Learning facilitator." 



18. ROBERT L. IRVINE (Washington) 

For over two decades those of us dedicated to the application of technology to improve learning have seen 
extensive amounts of capital invested in the production of new media. However, the evidence that has been 
accumulated indicates that much of this effort has had little effect on the learner. While the application of 
technology in the classroom can improve learning, many schools have not even attempted to use the new 
innovations. Everett M Rogers has defined an innovation as an idea, practice, or object perceived as new 
by an individual. It is rather demoralizing to realize that few problems are perceived to need a revised design 
of curricular materials. 

At this point in time some speculation may be in order as to how we may develop a defendable rationale 
for increasing the acceptance and effective use of technology in education. 

Specific activities which deserve special attention include: 

A. A budget analysis system for learning resource centers providing a support level tailored 
to the program. 

B. A procedure for examining the changing roles of teachers when media becomes an integral part 
of instruction. 

C. Cooperative plans for sharing of skilled and specialized personnel including a serious look at 
our professional organizations. 

D. Guidelines for a more coordinated effort in educational research. 

E. A clear and concise statement of definition for the field of Instructional Technology. 



19. JO ANN KREKEL (Missouri) 

I. Copyright 

A. Implications for the classroom 

B. Implications for "in-house" production 

1. Teacher's rights 

2. School's rights 

n. Instructional Media Centers 

A. Public schools - organizational structure 

1. Regional control 

2. District control 

B. Higher education - organizational structure 

C. Economic or esthic? Value of incorporating print/non-print materials 

III. TV Courses 

A. When to sponsor 

B. When to produce 

C. Internal instructional usage or public 

IV. Audio-tutorial laboratories 

A. Centralized direction 

B. Discipline direction - under supervision of instructors involved 

C. Tracking or discipline centered remediation for students 
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20. RICHARD LAMBERSKI (Pennsylvania) 



I. The current issues 

A. What role should instructional technology play in the solution of social ills? 

1. Alcohol and drug addiction 

2. Environment, ecology, and the energy crises 

3. Human relations and interpersonal relations 

4. Minority groups 

5. Increasing intergroup tensions 

B. What role should instnictional technology pla -ix \ ^ution of educational ills? 

1. Guidance and career education 

2. Reading and visual literacy skills 

3. Rural versus metropolitan education 

4. Special curriculums 

a. Black studies 

b. Metric system 

c. Individualized Instruction 

d. Open versus traditional classrooms 

e. Creativity curriculums 

5. Special groups 

a. Minority students 

b. Exceptional students 

c. Disadvantaged students 

C. What curriculum changes must be made in colleges/universities in light of the criterion market 
of 1980? 

1. Definition of tCKlay's needs and responsibilities (goals, competencies, objectives) 

2. Definition of tomorrow's needs and responsibilities (goals, competencies, objectives) 

3. What are the differences of today's needs and responsibilities from tomorrow's? 

4. What curriculum change must be implemented? 

a. What are the alternatives? 

(1 ) External degree 

(2) Competency based instruction 

(3) Internships or residency requirements 

b. What are the change elements for curriculum innovation? 

c. What training is there for innovation or leadership? 

II. The future concerns 

A. Mow do we increase the productivity of media research? 

1. What may we Icam from the past? 

2. What are the present trends in research? 

3. What future directions may be stated? 

B. How do we increase the productivity of instruction? 

1. What were past methods? 

2. What are the present trends in instruction? 

3. What future directions may be stated? 

C. What will be the economic and political trends governing instructional technology? 

D. What is and will be professionalism and ethics in instructional technology? 

1. What is professionalism? 

2. What are our ethics? 

3. What is media accountability? 

4. What are the rights of personal privacy? 

5. What is the individual's responsibility in copyrighted material? 



21. VIRGINIA LAMBERT (Michigan) 

I. We are losing our crcditability with the public because Educators have been jumping headlong into 
"New" programs without proper research. When you are dealing with the lives of children you can't 
afford to ride the pendulum. 

II. We are still talking about overpopulation when this country is at "ZERO" population growth. 

A. What are the effects of "ZERO" population growth on overbuilt and over-staffed education 
systems in this country? 

B. japan has experienced "ZERO" population growth. Can we learn from their experincc? 

III. Too many Instnictional Technologists are still talking about "selling" our programs. 

A. Have we dismissed accountability as not applicable to our area? 

B. Is it not possible to prove that our methods can be effective? 

IV. Instructional Technologists by nature are systems oriented and futuristic. 

A. Why have we not been leaders in the use of new management techniques? (e. g. , MBO, PPBS) 

V. The FCC Cable TV guidelines provide channel allocations to Education but do not mandate involvement 
in developing tlie franchise provisions. 

A. Must we accept the "Poor relation" status the FCC has given us? 

B. What are the alternatives? 
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22. JEANNINE LAUGHLIN (Mississippi) 



My concerns manifest themselves in relationship to three grcwps of ^eople -administrators, classroom teachers 
and media specialists. 

I. AdministTutors 

A. Their understanding of instructional technology. 

B. Its relationship or integration into the systems approach to education. 

C. Its possibilities for implementing better teaching by teachers and more learning by students. 

11. Classroom teachers 

A. Their enthusiasm for instructional media. 

B. Their knowledge of how certain materials can help them do a better job in the classroom to 
meet individual needs. 

C. Their understanding of the part that media plays in the system of education. 

III. Media specialists 

A. How they can change a passive role in the educational process to an active one. 

B. What they can do as a part of the whole system within a specific school. 

C. Their responsibility to students and teachers in the individualization of instruction. 

D. Their responsibility not only to know about media, but also what it can be expected to 
accomplish in the educational process. 

23. JAMES R. LAWSON (California) 

My concern relates to morality as a dim,ension of professional leadership. 

I will not attempt to define leadership but will look at some of its dimensions with a focus on the undiscovered 
or perhaps long forgotten dimensions of morality ; that is, personal and collective principles of conduct partic- 
ularly as they relate to professional leadership. 

The literature is replete with ubiquitious scientific observations, descriptions, and analyses of the many 
dimensions, fiinctions, attributes, characteristics, and interactions of leadership, and I would like to list a 
few points listed in the literature and some observations. 

Point 1: The literature relates two main classifications of leadership functions; those that achieve gr(^p 
goals and those that maintain and strengthen the group itself. More specifically, leadership functions to 
achieve group goals by helping to set those goals, by developing the processes by which those goals can be 
reached, and by providing the necessary resources to reach them; and, leadership functions to maintain 
and strengthen the group itself by improving t:. stability of the group and insuring satisfaction of the 
individual members. 

Point 2: Leadership is viewed in the literature as being dependent upon followership and is described as 
taking place through interaction within a social system or group context. 

Point 3: The notion of influence is pervasive throughout leadership literature. Whether leadership is 
defined or described as a behavior, a skill, a process, an ability, an act, or a science, the concept of 
influence is implicitly or explicitly stated- While influence and leadership are never equated, per se, 
the capacity to produce effects on others is presumed. 

If 

Point 4: I have discovered no "Moral Approach" to the study of leadership as opposed to the "Great Man 
Approach", the "Trait Approach", the "Behavioral Approach", the "Situational Approach", or the 
"Transitional Approach, " It appears that leadership researchers have overlooked or neglected to treat 
the subject of morality in their study of leadership. Perhaps they fears losing their scientific objectivity, 
perhaps they felt morality did not lie in their domain, or perhaps they felt that the dimension of morality 
is inconsequential to the leadership phenomenon. 

My concern is that the literature which so pov/^rfully influences existing leaders and the development of 
potential leaders does not identify, describe, and analyze what appears to be one of the most powerful 
dimensions of the leadership concept; that of morality. While the scientist may have to consider the 
concept, "leadership", as amoral; the professional practitioner in a democratic society can not. The 
implications are clear that leadership is concerned with human beings and human performance in a human 
context, and behavic^ that produces effects on others must carry with it an awesome and mandatory moral 
. responsibility and obligation. I think we need to ask ourtelves some questions. 

1. Is morality a dimension of leadership? A major fjnction? 

2. How does morality relate to the two main classifications of leadership functions identified in 
the lit:erature, i. e. that of achieving group goals and that of strengthening the group itself? 
Is morality a third main classification of leadership functions? Is morality a cohesive force 
or bond in which all dimensions of leadership cohere? 

3. If leadership Is a function of administration and morality is a function of leadership what are 
their relationships? Interfaces? Consequences? 
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4. What are the moral implications to administrators in the statement made by Getzels (1973, 
p. 16); . . that leadership is dependent upon foUowership , and that the followership deter- 
mining the leadership is a function of cooperation and mutuality with the leader rather than 
forcible domination and coercian b^i the leader. " ? 

5. What relationships exist between moral leadership on the one hand and the concerns and 
controversies between technology and man's humanity on the other? 

6. Are there relationships between individual values, moral leadership, personal and professional 
relevance? 

7. What is the relationship between moral leadership and the morality of followership? 

8. If a group has no morality except that given it by the principled behaviors and actions of its 
collective membership, what implications would this have for current leadership? 

There are many more that need to be asked, but who will ask them? 

The media field may be presumed to be a moral social system and the professional educator a moral 
individual by the sheer nature of their image to public service, yet, personal and professional moral 
standards, principles, and criteria can not be obviated to a class of "givens. " It would appear to this 
observer that moral cc»cems are highly significant to the professional and the profession alike for 
individual and collective morality both affect leadership behavior and describe a powerful function of 
leadership. 

SHOULD WE NOT TALK ABOUT THIS? 



Gotzels, J. W. Theory and research on leadership: Some comments and some alternatives. 
In L. L. Cunningham & W. J. Gephart (Eds. ), Leadership the science and the art today . 
Itasca, 111.: F. E, Peacock, 1973. 

24. RALPH H. LEWIS (Virginia) 

Should we be concerned that we still have many of the conct^rri that we had ten tio fifteen years ago? 

Is the leadership from local school divisions, State Department of Education, State colleges and universities 

and professional organizations as effective as it sliould be? 

I. Local School Divisions 

A. How is audiovisual media sold to school administrators as a positive force for the improvement 
of the educational process? 

B. Why are media administrators often not recognized in the higher "administrative structure of 
local school divisions? 

C. What means are used to get a high priority for improved media financing in existing and new 
fac ilities? 

D. Has research and experience proven that each state and each local school division should plan 
comprehensive educational television systems? 

E How are certain good instructional materials made available for educational television without 
causing adverse effects on the educational motion picture industry? 

F. Should more school personnel be involved in leadership training? 

G. What services should be offered by division-wide media centers to local schools? 

H. Should local school divisions be allowed to revert buildings that were provided by Federal funds 
for media centers back to. office space after the projects expire? 

II. State Department of Education 

A. What is the nature, scope and type of leadership that should be expected from State Departments 
of Education? 

B. What services should be offered to local school divisions to promote the development and contin- 
uation of media programs? 

C. What is the role of the State Department of Education in the evaluating and promoting of new 
technology, i. e. , Satellites, computers and other emerging positive forces for change? 

D. What strategies should be developed to prepare for the educational technology of the future? 

E. Should State Department of Education mandate standards for audiovisual materials and equipment? 

III. Colleges and Universities 

A. How should colleges and universities be involved in the development and promotion of media 
programs in local school divisions? 

B. Why have changes not been made in the programs of studies of many teacher training institutions 
to train personnel with total media skills? 

C. Why do some colleges and universities not have an organized media department to serve the needs 
of the faculty and students? 
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IV. Professional Organizations 

A. What should the future hold for professional organizations? 

B. What role should professional organizations play in the improvement of instruction and learning? 

C. What are the best methods to be used in the bringing about of unification? 

D. How is an organization structured for complete unification of all personnel involved in media 
and media education m local schools, division- wide and college? 

E. How can State media associations become more active in lobbying for legislation in media? 



25. RON McBEATH (California) 

I. One major concern is that as a field we will become so involved in our role in improving delivery 
systemf; that we will overlook our more general role of contributing toward improving education in 
a man-machine system world . 

II. Tliat we may become too involved in meeting the short-term demands and overlook the importance 
of long-range planning and development. 

III. Tliat the Division approach of ABCT will fragment the field unless further unifying contingencies 
are developed. 

IV'. That we will become guardians and housekeepers rather than venturing into design and development 
activities in Audiovisual Services within higher education. 

V. That our thinking will stagnate in a closed system approach with concerns revolving arOund delivery 
systems as ends instead of means to broader goals. 

V'l. That to keep man in the center we should spend more energy on examining the changing roles of 
teachers when media are used as an integral part of instruction, and more time in assisting faculty 
to fill their changing roles. 

VII. That insufficient time and energy is spent in developing effective ways of using media to instruct 
students within our own field. 

VIII. That we will overlook the dilemma of wishful thinking politicians who contend that completely 
new approaches to education can be legislated without developing sufficient support systems, 

IX. That we will not influence the producers of competency-based modules sufficiently to have them 
mediated, and that the verbalism problem will get worse. 

X. Tliat the computer will replace the instructor as the "authority figure" in the schools of tomorrow 
and the dependency syndrome will be reinforced. 

XI. That the need to teach basic skills to increasing numbers of students and librarians will reduce the 
thrust toward new frontiers in the changing world. 

XII. lliat we will overlook the fact that the nature of change involves "kind as well as degree. " 

XIII. That we need to expand cxir endeavors to (a) maintain quality control at all levels, and (b) avoid 
seeing our field in a static way. 



26. WESLEY McJULIEN (Louisiana) 

There are many issues and concerns which face the field of instructional technology which have direct 
implications on its future. 

It appears that at the root of these issues and concerns exists a general lack of commitment to the need 
for (a) understanding the psychological factors involved in communication and learning, (b) making media 
available to teachers and learners, (c) developing more teacher competency in the effective utilization of 
media, and (d) fjroviding more massive validated instructional materials with emphasis on instructional 
development. 

Although these are fundamental it is thought that if siicli commitments are made we may be able to move 
toward preserving the authenticity of the field. 

Accepting the notion that the aforementioned items are evident in the instmctional technology field, then 
the most important yet most difficult issues and concerns to define in the technology equation becomes; 

A, What is the role of the Instructional Technologist? Is he a "hardware" or "software" 
specialist or is he an instructional design specialist? 

B. Where do we fit with the (1) curriculum specialists, (2) educational psychologists, (3) evalua- 
tion specialist, and (4) behavior modification specialists. 
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C. Wliat is the future of technology to (I) teacher, (2) society, and (3) education? 

D. What are the commitments of instructional technology and communications systems in 
general to society &nd education? 

Issues and ccmcenis such as these presented here must be considered and combined to create a setting for 
inquiring and re-evaluation in instructional technology. 



. RUTH C. McMARTIN (North Dakota) 

In order to put the subject of these notes into perspective, it seems appropriate to state that I am concerned 
for the future of education and therefore I am concerned about the role of instructional technology as one 
facet of tliat future. Learning is the concern of educators; instructional technology is an aid to learning. 

Wc have a responsibility to identify the role of the media center and its staff. I have noted in past AECT 
conferences discussions of population, environment, armament - all timely social concerns. As members 
of a group media personnel have a part in decisions about social problems. But groups of people acting as 
curriculum designers should include not only instructional technologists but other administrators, teachers, 
media personnel at the building le d, and most probably parents in an advisory capacity. Media people 
have a double role to play: (1) they must provide as complete and unbiased information in many formats 
about population, environment and other subjects as resources allow, and (2) they must participate in the 
team deliberations. I submit that the importance of the first named role is basic and has been too little 
emphasized in instructional technology. To provide information is not the only function of media personnel, 
but ir is an important function. It is carried out with varying degrees of success; in many media centers 
effective evaluation of materials for specific purposes is not the rule but the exception. We could well 
consider the problem of materials evaluation. 

As implied in the paragraph above, the role of the instructional technologist must be identified. Is he a 
manager of instruction, a purveyor of information, or a participant with teachers, administrators and others 
in planning for learning? Once the role has been identified, training for it can be considered. What courses 
;ind practical experiences will provide the necessary base for innovative and imaginative performance? 
Training has implications for certification and accrediting agencies. State certification varies widely; uni- 
formity is a distant goal, but we might provide a model for states seeking to update their requirements 
from library to media. 

The desire to use instructional technology well {i. e. , because it is the best at the time for the student, never 
for its own sake) should be developed in teachers. Admin is tratOiS must be informed and educated concerning 
instnictional technology so that they will support funding for equipment and materials. InstructiGcal tech- 
nologists have a public relations job of major proportions to achieve visibility before teachers and admini- 
strators. 

It seems to be important that we continue to address ourselves to the integration of library and instructional 
technology. Many states have integrated print and non-print media into a unified philosophy. The soon- 
to-be-released publication. Media Program: District and School , from AECT and AASL, is an evidence of 
joint library/technology response at the national level to a school media need. 



rOB VV. MILLER (Te^xas) 

I. That too many senior colleges and universities see instructional technology and media as secondary 
importance, and do not see this relationship in its proper perspective when applying multi-media 
to the instructional program. 
II. That too many educational institutions have not designed an instructional development flow chart. 
In addition, these institutions have not clearly defined such roles as 

A The educational facilitator 

B. Tlie educational designer 

C. The educational evaluator 

D. Tlie faculty member, and 

E. Various administrative positions related to the entire process. 

in. That legislative emphasis for Educational and Instructional Technology have not been given enough 
concern at the local, state, and national levels. (This is a special concern of mine since I am 
National AECT Legislative Chairman. ) 

rV. Tliat certification and performance based standards have not been developed in each state and nation 
for personnel in instructional technology. 

V. That AECT and State instructional technology professional organizations have not worked more 
closely in achieving educational goals and objectives. 

VI. That educational institutions and professional organizations have not become objective oriented 
in such areas as: 

A. Long-range planning 

B. Short-range planning 

C. Institutional goals 
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D. Instmctional technology goals 

L Student goal setting 

F. Individual faculty goal setting 



VII. That educational technology staff members have not concentrated more fully in the areas of; 

A. Rewards for faculty and students 

6. Humanizations for students 

C. Self-concept factors for students 

29. BETTY MORIARITY (Iowa) 

My view of what should constitute the issues and concerns of Instructional Technology today is derived from 
a life style consisting of several concurrent roles: wife, mother, graduate student in Educational Media, and 
Director of Audiovisual Services in a junior college. It seems to me the central issue is what the instructional 
technologist can do to deyelop the human potential and contribute to the total of a person's life, (whether 
that person be a man, woman, or child), in this era of technological advances. 
I 

TTiese areas of concern are: 

I. Instructional Technology and Multi-Media Libraries 

A. TTie library as a community agency providing a record of man's cumulated knowledge and ensuring 
this record is communicated to each individual. 

B. The library as a comprehensive resource center designed to promote learning by making materials 
and services, print and non-print, available to the user. 

C. Standardized procedures for organizing and integrating non-print media, equipment, and related 
services into existing book collections of prime concern. 

D. Human resources necessary to work with the individual, move the information to him or her, 
and provide for more self-directed learning, independent study, and individualiied instruction. 

II. The Instructional Technologist in the Field of Adult and Continuing Education 

A. What is our role in meeting the educational needs o^ the adult learner along such designs 
as special interest workshops, independent study, degree completion and "retooling"? 

B. Who will do the planning and producing of software that will meet the criteria for stimulating 
adult interest in relationship to his experience, intellectual challenge, curiosity satisfaction, 
credibility, imagination appeal, human appeal, and sensory appeal? 

C. What are the demands made of us by an ever-increasing population seeking new fields of 
employment, specialized skills, creative expression, and meaningful use of longer hours of 
leisure? 

D. What should be our contribution to the developmental education of minorities such as ethnic grcxips 
and women ? 

III. Cable Television and the Instructional Technologist 

A. How do we become involved in this newest level of communication service for the community? 

B. What is its potential for influencing the social, economical, educational, and cultural life of 
the individual? 

C. What are our responsibilities for resourceful and imaginative programming? 

IV. Human "Concerns" in a Global Environment 

A. Family life: its quality and "human" characteristics. 

B. The Education Continuim: pre-school through retirement years. 

C. World ecology and the individual. 

30. TILLMAN J. RAGAN (Oklahoma) 

I. The Status of Theory in I. T. 

A. Theory base of research: we know some of our work is theory-based and some of it isn't. What 
should we be doing in this regard? 

B. Theory base of instructional development. 

1 . As an approach. 

2. For specific projects. 

C. Instructional Theory 

1. What is the status of instructional theory? 

2. How does it relate to I. T. concerns? 

D. Communication of what we do and don't have in theory to: 

1. Students 

2. Practitioners 

3. Colleagues in related fields (from which often our theory comes) 

a. Disciplines outside Education. 

b. Other Education profession areas. 

(1) Adminstrators 

(2) Curriculum specialists 

(3) Reading, guidance, special cd. , etc. 

E How might the following positions with regard to theory overlay both the mainstreams of thought 
in the I. T. area generally and the more specific dimensions illustrated above (research, instruc- 
tional development, teaching)? 
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1. atheoretical 

2. antitheorctical 

3. eclectic 

4. Rrcxindcd in one theoretically sound area 

5. grounded in a number of sound areas 

6. grounded in one weak area 

7. grounded in a number of weak areas or a mixture 

8. so diverse in activity and application that the question is irrelevant? 

a, if so, then is I. T, an "area" or legitimate field of study? 

b. if not, what is being done, or should be done? 

31. PAULINE RANKIN (Arkansas) 

I. The use of media in teacher education programs is somewhat less than desirable. 

A. Many professors who arc teaching in teacher education institutions demonstrate a lack of knowledge, 
or apathy, concerning utilization of media. 

B, After all the surveys and recommendations regarding certification standards, far too many states fail 
to require an educational media course for teachers to be certified. 

n. The relationship of instructional technologists to other educators parallels a pending divorce situation 
rather than marital bliss. 

A. Instructional technologists are a "brainy" group of people, but they must work compatibly with 
others in the educational community instead of setting themselves apart. 

B, Okoboji conferences, to name one source, have emphasized interpersonal skills and group inter- 
action for years; yet, when an instructional technologist talks to elementary teachers, for example, 
often he fails to relate to their real problems. They need to know how to utilize effectively an 
overhead projector; the technologist is so busy talking about dial access, computer terminals, inputs, 
and processing that the teachers discard what he is telling them. A person in the field of IT had 
better decide to identify the need and carry his followers to its solution. We are failing to recognize 
that the forest is composed of individual trees. 

32. LESTER SATTERTHWAITE (Arizona) - Sec pa^cs 144-145 

33. WILLIS SCADDEN (Wisconsin) 

I. Instructional Technology - Personnel - Public School 

A. Will the library and audiovisual join forces? 

B. Will instructional technology continue to be a service to educators? 

C. What will be the role of the state diipartments of educational media support (Federal, State, Local)? 

D. What will be the certification of Tomorrow's Instructional Technology personnel? 

E. What will Tomorrow's Instructional Technology play in the public schools? 

F. What role will the instructional technology personnel play in tomorrow's instruction or curriculum? 
. ':C. What "image" are we now pushing toward and trying to project? 

II. Instructional Technology Future Usage 

A. What research is there in study now that could be feasible for tomorrow's education - 20 years, 
40 years ? 

B. Are we aware of what is possible now in instructional technology? 

C. Is equipment being produced faster than teachers can learp about it? 

III. Instructional Technology In-Service 

A. Equipment should be used as an aid to education. 

B. Teachers and Administrators be educated for Tomorrow's Instructional Technology for education. 

C. Schools oriented on the instructional technology for individual basis. 

D. In-service of education of instructional technology making a lesson more effective. 

E. Successful in-service programs for teachers and administrators of instructional technology. 

IV. Instructional Technology for Television 

A. 1 omorrow's education in the home via TV (cable). 

B. Community TV programs (social service). 

C. Tomorrow's education on cable, computers, ""eletype, etc. 

D. Tomorrow's retriever system on cable. 

E. What is the tomorrow classroom, library, home going to be like with cable education? 

^4. WILUAM D. SCHMIDT (Washington) 
1. Terminology 

A, From audiovisual to instructional media or instructional technology or educational communications 
or media technology or - - - - 

B, People outside our field are confused about what all these and other terms hiean and are unsure of 
what we really do. 

II. Media and the Student 

It hai been said that the present student generation is the most visually oriented and visually sophisticated 
generation in the evolution of the human race. Are media specialists recognizing this and preparing 
appropriate programs/services/facilities for students? 
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A. Student use of media. 

B. Student production programs and possibilities 

C. New curricular developments. 

D. Visual /communication literacy. 

III. Media T. the Budget Crisis in Higher Education 

A. What can media specialists do to help colleges deal with tighter budgets and declining enrollments 

B. Hew Jo mediri programs survive and grow in difficult times like the present period? 

IV. Library — Audiovisual Integration Problems 

A. Administrative. 

B. Budget. 

C. Philosophical differences. 

D. Communication. 

V. Media Design 

A. Definition. 

B. Basic Fimdamentals and Processes 

C. New approaches. 

VI. Training of Media Specialists. 

A. New approaches. 

B. Areas of greatest need. 

C. Job market situation. 

VII. What About Raymond Wyman's Editorial in AVI (A^ ril, 1974); "The Unmet Promise of Tele- 
communications" ? 



\UCHAEL R. SIMONSON (Iowa) 

I. Youthful vigor should be an ageless commodity. One Indication of this vigor in a profession is the 
presence of individuals and groups brash and free-thinking enough to perceive themselves as equal to 
any prollem. Concerns of Educational Technology, for the sake of simplicity, can be categorized 
into twc areas: professional and technological. These areas should, in varying degrees, be of prime 
importance to the vigorous individuals who call themselves Educational Technologists. 

II. Professional Concerns. (Those dealing with the persons, places and things that cause problems. ) 

A. Public Relations. The subject of previous Okoboji f.roup study, it Vi woefully obvious that the 
Educational Technologist and Educational Technology do not possess the public support needed 
to allow for the efficient alleviation of other concerns. 

B. Accreditation. UntU some specific requirements for technological facilities and materials are 
recommended and enforced, there will be hit-and-miss utilization of concepts "proven" to be 
beneficial to learning. 

C. Certification . Personnel do make the program. Humanism works in more than one direction, 
thu:, the correctly trained media specialist is an important concern for the profession. Specific 
guidelines must be recommended, and enforced, for training of personnel. 

D. Finances . Dollars are important, and consi'ierable study to aissist in fiscal policy making is 
needed, but alternatives to increased funding must be evaluated. 

E. Consolidation . Similar groups may solve similar problems more efficiently when working 
together. However, under no circumstances should a vigorous organization consider diluting 
itself by combining with a group that has lost its vigor or that has stagnated, even if short-term 
gains seem high. 

III. Technological Concerns. (Those dealing with the philosophical and technological problems. ) 

A. Research. A theoretical framework must be established. More and better research attempted, 
reported and employed should be the concern of the vigorous professional. Also, an in-house 
consolidation of what research tells us must be completed — immediately. 

B. Standardization. If our efforts are to be meaningful, they must not be duplicated or conflicting. 
An efficient, flexible-yet-firm, policy of standardization needs to be developed. 

C. Typ es. What technological advancements should concern the Educational Technologist? Some 
professional guidelines need to be studied and implemented to fociis our efforts on what types of 
technological advancements are important. We cannot embrace all of technology as some would 
suggest or imply. 

D. Instructional or Educational--More Than Semantics . Who determined that "IT" would be the 
"catch-phrase" of the profession, and why? In a "Statement of Definition" Ely used Educational 
Technology. It would seem to layman and educator alike that this title is more appropriate. 

E The Future"-A Fruitless Worry. The present should be the concern. We must understand what 
we did yesterday and what we are doing today, and not dilute our vitality by worrying about what 
may or may not occur tomorrow. 

IV. This profession is fortunate to possess a youthful vigor not necessarily common to the field of education. 
By applying this noteworthy trait to our recognized concerns, we can provide leadership and innovation 
for our more complacent colleagues. 
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36. CAROLW R. SKIDMORE (West Virginia) 



Being a public school employee my concerns revolve around the Classroom Teacher, the Building Level 
Media Professional, the District Level Media Professional and the State Level Media Professional. 

I. Instructional Technology - Concerns 

A. Certification of Media Professionals 

1. What direction are we going in? 

2. Should we have unified certification? 

3. Should we have uniform certification across the country? 

B. School Plant Planning 

1. Should there be National Guidelines and/or requirements for Media facilities within the school? 

2. How do we help a State develop regulations for media facilities? 

C. School Media Programs 

1. How to start Media programs in schools and states like West Virginia? 

D. District Level Programs 

1. How do we start District Level Programs in states like West Virginia? 

E. State Level Media Programs 

1. Are there Guidelines for a good State Media Program? 

F. Budget 

1. How can we encourage schools, districts or states to budget for Media? 

G. Teacher Preparation 

1. How do we insure classroom teachers with the knowledge of media utilization, when higher 
education does not require it or certification does not require it? 
IL Classroom Utilization 

1. What type media can we expect the school level program to incorporate into the classroom? 

2. What type media can we expect the classroom teacher to utilize? 
I. ETV/ITV 

1. Where are we now? 

2. How can we encourage closer cooperation between State Educational Broadcasting Systems 
and Departments of Education? 

]. Federal Funding 

1. Wliat part will Federal Funding play in the future of Instructional Technology? 

11. Instructional Technology - Issues 

A. Instructional Design 

1. Does the future of media fall entirely within the realm of Instructional Design? 

2. What role does Instructional Design play at the school level, district level and state level? 

B. Unification: Library + Audiovisual = Media 

1. Must Librarians :uid Audiovisual specialists unite? 

2. Must book and non-book collectors be placed together? 

3. Must there be joint certification? 

C. Cart and Book Pushers 

1. Are media professionals still considered cart pushers and book keepers? 

2. What should we do to strive for a new image? 

D. Equipment Operation 

1. Does equipment operation still have to be taught to the modern college students? 

E. ETV/ITV 

I . What role should television play in the classroom? 

F. Media and the Public Library 

1. What should this concept be? 

G. Leadership 

1. Where will we get the new leaders for the field of media? 



37. JAMES R. STRASBURG (Wisconsin) 
I. General 

'A., Copyright - what can be used and saved and what can't. 

B. Validation of locally produced materials. 

C. Funding 

1. Federiil 

2. NDEA and ESEA in its new forms 

3. State 

4. Local 

D. Delineation' of roles between AV/Library 

1. Integration or non-integration of state affiliations 

E. Cable TV and the public schools 

1. Federal regulations 

2. State regulations 

F. Total commitment to I. T. in education rather than peripheral 

G. Utilizing the creative inquiry approach and I. T, 

H. Trends in media preparation programs 
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38. JAMES E. THOMPSON (Indiana) 

\ 

1. How can we increase the imf:)Ortance of roloased time for qualified media resource specialists in 
elementary ;uul secondary schools? 

11. How do colleges break into the market of placing; media graduates mto industry? 

III. What new techniques (e.?;. , visxial) are being used in evaluation of media? 

IV. What type of education will be needed for further media specialists? 

V. What future sources of revenue will be available for school media programs? 



39. CONNIE TRONE (Colorado) 

1. Management 

A. Shared-decision making by all parties involved. 

B. Increased funding for eciucational technology from federal, state, and local agencies. 

C. Bettor communication •A'ith administration and board members in the needs and purposes of 
instructional technology as it relates to the learner. 

D. More adequate utilization of the resource person as a vital role in instructional technology. 

E. Need to educate school authorities that the role of the elementary school is increasing as the 
leader and innovator in instructional tcchnolory, and that, therefore, priorities should be met 
concerning ndequnte staffing, increased funding, and more effective facilities. 

F. The need to "open u[i" rhe school or classroom to include the "outside" world as a source of 
learning for students. 

C. Improved commitments to tlie leanier in the field of instructional technology. 

H. Development of strategics for "opening minds" among instructional technologists, teachers, 
and administration. 

I, Provide more flexibility in Uie training of instructional technologists. 

j. Need to reach a concensus regarding role of the instructional technologist in the learning 
process. 

II. User 

A. More and better communication betv.een tiie producer and the user, i. e. , between the com- 
mercial pro<Jucer and the instructional technologis':, between the instructional technologist 
and the ti*ac!ier, and between the teacher and the student. 

i3. More effective training of te:ichcrs in the use of material and the media center through 
teacher etiucation pror,ranis -ind in-service workshops. 

C. Strategies for developing better use of material and equipment in an open-space and/or open- 
concept .school. 

D. Increased awarejiess of tlie purpose of the media center as the "hub of the school". 

E. Strategies for developing more effective use of instructional technology in irdividualized, 
continuous progress, instructional programs. 

F. Providing alternative learning methocis and experiences for the learner, including the emotionally 
handicapped, the perceptually hajidicapped, the "fast" learner. 

C. Better means of motivating the learner to think, to be creative, to use his imagination - an art 

that seems to be losing ground instead of gaining. 
H. Need to "humanize" instructional technology for the teacher and the learner. 

I. Need to train the learner in how to evaluate his ov/n learning needs. 

111. Public School System 

A. The role of the public school system as it relates to staff and students: is it changing? should 
it change 

B. Does the structure of the hierarchy in the public school system need revision? If so, how? 

C. How c?ii the home and the public school system better communicate the needs of the student? 

D. Valid instructional programs need to be developed to meet the needs of individual learning 
styles. 

E. The need to increase the role instructional technology plays in the public school system. 

F. The need to integrate print and non-print programs within the instructional program. 

C. Need to involve instructional technology in the development of curriculum and the planning of 
the system budget. 



40. THOMAS C. WILSON (Rorida) 

Listed below are a variety of issues and concerns related to the field of instructional technology. These 
concerns are not new; most of them have had cursory coverage in a variety of publications, but the problem 
is that few, if any, have been systematically explored. Ironically, in a di.'-cipline that constantly speaks 
of specificity we rarely attempt to formulate concise information relating to our own field. 
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L Identify die component that comprise the Id of instructional technology, 

II. Define the relationship of instructional techn^ :>gists to: 
A. Tcacher« 

Administrators 

C, School librarians* 

D. Audi ovi sua lists* 



*I use these terms advisedly - as far as I can discern, the term media specialist is a misnomer. 



III. Develop means of useful communication with: 

A. Teachers 

B. AdministratCTS 

C. School librarians 

D. Audiovisualists 

E. Instructional technologists 

F. Other allied fields, such as educational psychologists 

IV. Gen era te relevant rcsearcli and use the data, rather than publishing it and forgetting it. 

A, How docs learning take place? 

B. Media taxonomy 

V. Develop procedures for internal competency based certification of instructional technologists based on: 

A. Degrees 

B. Course work 

C. Field experience 



RALPH L. WOODEN (North Carolina) 

I. Deriving - Guidelines for instructional development 

A. Philosophy 

B. Objectives 

C. FunctioTJs 

D. Services 

£, Organizational Model 

F. Implementation 

G. Evaluatiofi 

n, In-Service Education 

A. Planning 

1. Committees 

2. Consultants 

B. Development 

1. Determining needs 

2. Participants 

3. Time 

4. Resources 



a. Human 

b. Equipment 

5. Space 

6. Time 

7. Organization 

a. Institute 

b. Workshop 

c. Forum 

d. Panel 

e. Round Table 

f. Seminar 

g. Formal Courses 

h. Internships 

i. Informal Travel 



III. Leadership Training 

A. Levels 

1. Local 

2. State 

3. National 

B. Scope 

1. Professional 

2. Para -professional 

C. Kinds 



1. Conferences 

2. Conventions 
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D. Organization 

1. Theme, purposes and needs 

2. Objectives 

3. Planning Committee 

4. Public 

5. Financial considerations 

6. Space needs 

7. Times 

8. Publicity 

9. Location 

10. Evaluation and feedback 

11. Projections 

12. Upgrading senior personnel, young adults, youth 

IV. Human Relations 

A. Family 

B. Civic 

C. Professional 

D. Religious 

E. Fraternal 

F. Social 

G. Political 
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32. LESTER SATTERTItWAITE (Ari/otiii) 
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